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Ta PUBLIC MEETING of the BELFAST AUXILIARY 

to the BRITISH and FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 

SOCIETY, held on Thursday Evening, October 29th, 1840, in the 

Presbyterian Church, Rosemary Street (in connexion with the 
General Assembly ;) 


The Rev. THOMAS DREW, in the Chair, 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Edgar, and seconded by Rev. William 
Gibson— 

‘4, That the warmest sympathy and most hearty congratulations of this 
meeting are hereby tendered to that noble and self-devoted band of eman- 
cipators in the United States of America, who, with a zeal and power 
reflecting honour on the human name, are labouring to free their coloured 
brethren from a degrading slavery, sanctioned by the American govern- 
ment, and to the disgrace of religion, patronized by American churches; 
and that they be encouraged to persevere in their noble efforts by the suc- 
cess which has already crowned the labours of British emancipators, as 
well as by the plain assurance of the word of God, that liberty shall yet 
be triumphant.” 


Moved by the Rev. Josias Wilson, and seconded by James 
Stanfield Esq.— 


“2. That, while we applaud the christian enterprise, and admire the 
national greatness of the Americans, we look with shame and abhorrence 
on her legalized system of slavery, and are constrained to express our 
opinion, that the British churches should refuse the right hand of christian 
fellowship to such members of the churches of America as shall continue 
to be participators in the sin of slavery.” 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Bryce, and seconded by Dr. Scott— 


“3. That having heard with deep regret, that certain Irishmen in the 
United States, Cuba, and the Brazils, are slave-owners, and that others of 
our countrymen in America are hostile to the abolition of slavery, this 
meeting express, with the strongest feelings, their abhorrence of such con- 
duct, and hold it up before the christian world as deserving the execration 
of all friends of liberty, and of all influenced by the spirit of the gospel 


of Jesus.” 
THOMAS DREW, Chairman. 


Dr. Drew i left the chair, and the Rev. William 
Gibson being called thereto, it was moved by the Rev. Dr. Edgar, 
and seconded by Rev. Josias Wilson:—That the warmest 
thanks of this meeting be returned to the Rev. Thomas Drew, 
for his very proper conduct in the chair. 


WILLIAM GIBSON, Chairman. 





TO PERSONS CONVERSANT WITH TROPICAL 
PRODUCE. 


YW J ANTED, a person practically acquainted with the best 
mode of cultivation, and the soil best suited for the 

growth of Cotton, to fix upon a locality fit for a Cotton plantation, and to 
settle and superintend the same under a tropical climate. 

A knowledge in addition, of the cultivation of Sugar and Coffee would 
be a great recommendation. 

None need apply but those who can produce satisfactory testimonials 
as to activity, industry, intelligence, and moral and religious character. 

The remuneration would be liberal. 

Apply, by letter, to A. B., care of Mr. Bellchambers, Bookseller, 
63, King Street, Westminster. 





BRITISH SLAVE HOLDERS. THE IMPERIAL 
BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Smr—The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in combina- 
tion with your Reporter, will confer more benefits on the world at 

than any benevolent institution yet formed. It will effec- 
tually remove one portion of the creation from the sufferin 
inflicted upon them for centuries, and will bring such merited an 
universal odium upon those who are the authors of such unrighteous 
oppressions, that the dread of general execration must ultimately 
terrify them from a a however lucrative, which is so 
op to justice, the benignant laws of heaven, and the merciful 
feelings of human nature. 

It behoves every one, therefore, of information on the 
subject, to furnish the society with such prominent points of 
intelligence as may enable it to perform this sacred and most 
charitable duty, without reference to the evils which may result 
to himself in consequence. 


On this principle I have acted in my previous communications 
relative to the cruelties inflicted on their slaves by the Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Association ; and, had I not stated facts too noto- 
riously known to many to be altogether denied, the directors would 
never have admitted them with their feeble palliation, as attempted 
in your last number but one. 

It is surprising that men who are perhaps remarkable for their 
forbearance towards their hired white male and female servants, 
or who treat even their house dog with humanity, lose all sym- 
pathy for the black beings they — as slaves, whose exist- 
ence is passed in the hardest of toils, the most barbarous of 
inflictions, and the severest wants and privations ; and yet this 
extraordinary anomaly is almost universal amongst dave hebbers, 
who subsist upon, and become rich by, the labour of these wretched 
and unfortunate vigtims. ; 

This, I think, is pretty strongly exemplified in the conduct of 
the wealthy individuals who compose the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association. 

In opulent families, where servants have been faithful through 
a long life, they are usually sheltered from houseless destitution 
and absolute famine, when too old and too aa ie to be any 
longer useful. Not so with the Imperial Brazilian ining Asso- 
ciation. When age or infirmities have rendered the being incom- 
petent to work, then he or she is freed, turned off the association’s 
domains, and left unbefriended, houseless, and famishing, to die of 
hunger in the lanes or ditches beyond its boundaries. 

That this fact may not be doubted, I present the following 

example. Joaquim, and Maria his wife, were employed as n 
or attendants, the one for the male, and the other for the female 
slaves in the hospital. bie 8 had been so long in this station, that 
their experience rendered the presence of the doctor uently 
unnecessary, except in serious cases. They at length me 
enfeebled from age, were, consequently freed, and were as custom- 
ary, obliged to quit the estates of the association. During the 
last twelvemonth of my residence I never heard what became of 
these two old, infirm, but formerly energetic and faithful slaves. 
They had no home, no friends, and were totally incapacitated 
from exertion to insure the most scanty subsistence. Their only 
fate, therefore, must have been death by inclemency of weather 
and starvation ; for there are no poor laws, no mercy nor charity 
to be met with amongst the residents of the surrounding vicinity, 
when an old decrepit slave is the object. 

Now, as the only food of the slaves is boiled horse-beans and a 
little farinha mixed up with a morsel of bacon fat, the utmost 
expense that the future subsistence of these two unfortunate 
creatures could possibly have entailed upon the association, as a 
reward for past services, would have been threepence per day for 
both, Their freedom is reported in the chief commissioner’s letter- 
book of correspondence with the directors. 

The Imperial Brazilian Mining Association have, on the aver- 
age, about 200 English miners at Gongo. When they are engaged 
in this country, the directors e to give them perhaps a hun- 
dred pounds a-year ; but they take care to stipulate in the articles, 
that it shall be paid them in Brazil at the rate of forty-eight pence 
r milreis, although they are aware that the real exchange has 

en as low as sixteen pence, and never for ass higher than 
thirty pence per milreis. Thus these poor fellows are unconsci- 
ously deprived of half their salaries, in a country where every 
article of provision, clothing, &c. is excessively dear, having 
received on the average half the amount of Portuguese money 
only, instead of double that sum. Fifty pounds thus saved from 
pee 4 of these two hundred men amounts to £10,000 per annum, 
which the directors retain without remorse for the miners know 
nothing about the exchange, and fancy their arrangement is all in 

ood faith, until they find themselves in distress. The officers 
ing fully cognizant of this difference, they are, of course, paid 
in full 


As Messrs. Freshfield have asserted that I have made an 
unfounded claim on the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, 1 
will now give you a short history of my demand. 

I had been eight or nine years in the General Mining Associa- 
tion, under Mr. Duval, in their office in London. This company 
had also extensive mines in the Brazils, were very extensive slave- 
owners, and Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of Ludgate Hill, were 
the + shareholders. Those mines were abandoned, and the 
slaves all sold by public auction. When Mr. Duval was appointed 
chief commissioner to the Imperial Brazilian, he entreated I 
would accompany him, my conduct for so many years having been. 





exemplary and indefatigable. He knew I was familiar with 
rena Sikeauens Spanish, and Italian; he declared he could 
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not do without me, rig ape oa on account of Portuguese ; 
and assured me that if I would consent he would divans 
my interest in conformity. I at length consented, was 
introduced to the Imperial wey. 4 engaged, went out, 
and, from the moment “I reached ngo, I had the chief 
business of several departments thrown on me, as everything 
is conducted in Portuguese, which few of the English officers un- 
derstood much about, particularly the secretary, whose business 
required him to be intimately acquainted with it, In addition, I 
was requested to take the magisterial barns me of the police 
for the same reason, and to officiate at the butchery, to obviate the 
plunder that had been carried on there. These various employ- 
ments kept me constantly in action day and night, so that I ere 
got above four hours rest in the twenty-four. At length the 
secretary was appointed cashier, and I succeeded to his station, as 
was proved in my last communication. The income attached to 
the secretaryship is £400 a-year, (it was formerly £1000) and the 
chief commissioner promised me £200a-year additional for my very 
arduous extra duties, which made rapid inroads on my health. 
What, then, was my surprise at the end of the quarter, instead of 
being permitted to draw.a £150 bill, as was at first tacitly agreed, 
I was informed that the Directors had recommended economy, 
and that I could be permitted to draw only £50, that is £200 per 
annum instead of £600 perannum! I immediately resigned my 
office, and og pore leave to withdraw my services from the asso- 
ciation ; but I was informed that was impossible until the bill was 
passed in the Legislature for reducing their duties on gold, because 
all the correspondence with the government, senate, and chamber 
of deputies, depended on me. I constantly protested against the 
outrage of thus detaining me ; but, although two years and a-half 
expired before their aim was accomplished, I still continued to 
perform the whole of my varied duties as before, most conscien- 
tiously. The chief commissioner at length confessed, that, unless 
I would consent to give him a release, he would not acquiesce in 
my departure until the expiration of the term of my first agree- 
ment, although cancelled by subsequent appointments. Impatient 
to free myself from so onerous an engagement, I suffered the re- 
lease to be thus extorted. On my return, therefore, I laid my 
claim for arrears as secretary only before the Directors, amounting 
in two years and a-half to £500, not insisting on the £200 a-year 
verbally agreed on for extra services, which would have been 
£500 more, and which the Directors know I am justly entitled to: 
but Messrs. Freshfield, relying on the extorted release, say I have 
made an unfounded claim, although I doubt if a court of equity 
‘would confirm such decision, if I were to sue for the whole sum. 

In my next communication I shall lay before your readers some 
further information relative to the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association, the mode of conducting the slave-trade in the Brazils 
generally, and interesting matter about some other mining asso- 
ciations, whose operations are all carried on there by slaves, 
whilst their offices, directors and share-holders are in Lonpon. 

I am respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. A. Kenrisu. 
13th November, 1840. 





SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
[From the work of Prof. Adam.] 
THE BRITISH LAW OF SLAVERY IN INDIA. 


Ir now remains to show what is the British law of slavery in 
India: and this might be stated in a single sentence, viz., that it 
is a confirmation, with modifications, of the Hindu and Moham- 
medan laws of slavery ; but in order to do justice to the British 
government of India, and to furnish a clear conception of the whole 
case, it is necessary to explain the principle on which -that 
confirmation professes to be based. 

An extensive territory, by cession or conquest, had through the 
agency of the East India Company, become subject to the crown 
and sovereignty of Great Britain. A primary and essential duty of 
every just government towards its subjects, is that of publishin 
and enforcing an equitable system of law, adapted ‘to their actua 
condition and circumstances, and calculated to protect them in the 
secure enjoyment of their rights, natural and acquired. In the 
view of this obligation, by various statutes in the reign of George 
TII., a supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief justice 
and three other judges, was established at Calcutta, and the bene- 
fit of the laws of England, as far as applicable to India, was 
extended by the iegislature to all persons residing within the town 
of Calcutta, and subsequently to all British subjects, natives of 
Great Britain, or their descendants, resident in India or elsewhere 
within the limits of the East India Company’s exclusive trade. 
But the laws of England were justly deemed inapplicable to the 
native population, who, whether Mohammedans or Hindus, were 
previously in possession of their respective written laws, under 


‘which they had acquired property by descent, purchase, gift, and 


other modes, and which they had been educated and habituated to 

and venerate as sacred. There was accordingly in 
the statutes above-mentioned, a reservation of the laws and 
usages of the native inhabitants of Calcutta in cases of inhe- 
ritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, and all 
matters of contract and dealing between party and party, as 
well as the rights and authorities of fathers and masters of 
families ; that is, in all such cases, native laws and usages were to 
be recognised and maintained. In 1772, the laws and useges of 
the native inhabitants of the provinces were as distinctly recognised. 


In that year, a plan for the administration of justice in the pro- 
vinces was adopted, and it was provided ‘ that in all suits regard- 
ing inheritance, marriage, caste, and other religious usages or 
institutions, the laws of the Koran with respect to Mohammedans, 
and those of the Shaster with respect to Gentoos, shall be invari- 
ably adhered to. On all such occasions, the Moulavies,’ (interpre- 
ters of the Mohammedan law,) ‘or Brahmins,’ ( interpreters of 
Hindu law,) ‘ shall respectively attend to expound the law, and 
they shall sign the report, and assist in ome | the decree.” 
Instead of the judicial plan of 1772, a more comprehensive system 
of law and regulation was established by the Marquis Cornwallis 
in 1793, and in that system also the following rule was laid down 
for preserving to the natives their own lawsand usages. ‘ In suits 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all reli- 
gious usages and institutions, the Mohammedan laws with respect 
to Mohammedans, and the Hindu laws with regard to Hindus, are 
to be considered the general rules, by which the judges are to form 
their decision.’ This then, was an original, and has always con- 
tinued to be a primary rule of British law in India ; and if the 
fundamental principle of all civil laws, is, that they ought to be 
‘suitable to the genius of the people,’ subject to their authority 
and operation, the wisdom, the justice, and the humanity of adop- 
ting and adhering to it, must be pronounced equally honourable 
to the British nation and government, and conducive to the pro- 
tection and contentment of the natives of India. 
Under this rule, however—this wise, just and humane rule—for 
giving the natives the benefit of their own civil laws regarding 
succession, inheritance, marriage, caste, and all religious usages an 
institutions, the question early arose whether it was applicable to 
cases of slavery. Tn 1798, this question was referred to the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut, the supreme court of civil judicature on all 
questions of native law, and it was explicitly admitted by that 
court, that slavery was not included in the letter of the rule. 
Slavery, as we have seen, both in the Hindu and Mohammedan 
systems, has provisions of law proper to that subject, and distinct 
rom those which regulate succession, inheritance, marriage, and 
caste. Nor can slavery be deemed one of the religious usages or 
institutions either of the Hindus or Mohammedans. The rule is 
not, at least directly and strictly, yr to questions of perso- 
nal freedom and bondage, and the Sudder Dewany Adawlut had 
the strongest ground for denying that slavery was included in the 
letter of the rule. And yet, in the face of this admission or denial 
voluntarily made by the court —that body, as if straining a point 
—not to protect the interests of the community, not to extend 
the shield of justice over those whom the mere letter of the law 
would have left un ed,—but to inflict a lasting curse on 
society, and to rivet the fetters of the slave, whom, by their own 
acknowledgment, the plain and direct letter of the law would 
have liberated from his bonds—that body, as if straining a point 
for such a purpose, delivered the opinion that the spirit of the 
rule for observing the Mohammedan and Hindu laws, was — 
cable to cases of slavery, and this construction was confirmed by 
the governor-general in council, under date the 12th > 1798. 
This construction has never been reversed, and it is the foundation 
on which slavery in British India legally rests at the present day. 


ANOMALIES OF THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF SLAVERY UNDER THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

How strange and anomalous is that state of the law of which 
we have now taken an imperfect survey! First, we see the 
British government, which has placed itself at the head of a 
crusade against slavery in Europe, Africa, and America, blindly 
permitting a delegated government to legalize it amongst 
a hundred millions cf British subjects in Asia. Next, we 
see, that delegated government legalizing, not one system, but 
two distinct systems of slavery ; calling one of them out of a 
state of illegality which had lasted seven or eight hundred years, 
into a state of practical and effective legality ; and legalizing both 
of these systems of slavery, not by a formal, well-considered, and 
carefully framed enactments, which would have been of course 
submitted for the approbation or a Sage of the Imperial 
parliament, but thus depriving hundreds of thousands of its 
native subjects of their personal liberty, and consigning them and 
their posterity to slayery, by a side-wind, by a mere interpreta- 
tion, and, as I contend, by a gross misinterpretation of a rule 
which gives Hindus and Mohammedans the benefit of their own 
laws in all suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, and 
caste, and all religious usages and institutions, but which makes 
not the slightest mention of slavery. Next, we see two branches 
of this delegated government, at Madras and Bombay, professing 
to give full effect in all its provisions to the act of parliament 
which makes the slave-trade felony, and the legal adviser of the 
latter government even wigan, bore it commands the liberation 
of discontented slaves, and prohibits the restoration of fugitive 
slaves ; while another branch of this delegated government, in 
Bengal, assumes the power, by its own sole authority, to set aside 
one- of the same act, that which relates to the importation and 
exportation of slaves by land into the East India Company’s 
territories, in place of which it applies another enactment, with 
different penalties of its own, and recognises the absolute and 
unconditional obligation of restoring runaway slaves, not only to 
their masters, being British subjects, but even to the governments 
and subjects of foreign states. Next, we see, as an effect of these 
proceedings, that while under the Madras government the impor- 
tation or exportation of slaves by land or sea is punishable as 








felony ; under the Bengal government, the importation and 
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exportation of slaves by sea only is punishable as felony, 
the importation of slaves by land is punishable as a mis- 
demeanor, and for the exportation of slaves by land no legal 
en whatsoever has been provided. Lastly, while the 

vernment continues to permit the sale of slaves by its 
own officers, at least in satisfaction of judicial decrees, and 
generally by private slave-owners, and while the Bengal govern- 
ment recognises all transfers of slaves by sale, gift, or succession in 
the oldest provinces subject to British sway, the provinces most 
familiar with the spirit and practice of the British government, 
and in which a prohibition of the traffic in human flesh might 
have been conctel, with the least danger to the public order and 
tranquillity, and the least injury to individual rights ; we see the 
latter government in the southern Mahratta country, a new 
acquisition, where the British rule was strange, where native 
customs and usages were little known, where the danger and 
injury were likely to be the greatest, suddenly, totally, and 
absolutely — the sale of slaves—slaves hitherto deemed 
‘a marketable commodity,’ and the sale of them ‘an estab- 
lished custom’—and this done, as far as appears, without 
murmur or objection on the part of the people, without the 
slightest effervescence of public feeling. If slavery is to con- 
tinue in India, it must surely be admitted that the state of 
the law relating to it which I have exhibited, abounding in 
inconsistencies and contradictions, demands investigation, revision, 
and amendment. 


THE NUMBER OF SLAVES. 

‘In attempting to form such an estimate, we must, I think, 
put out of.view the calculation that in Southern India there are 
3,000,000 of Pariar, all of whom are slaves, since this probably 
does not sufficiently distinguish between those classes of natives 
who are socially degraded without being slaves, and those who are 
held as slaves in the strict and legal sense. In estimating the total 
number of slaves in British India, properly so called, we must also 
omit the estimates that have been given respecting the number in 
native states and jagheers, as Cochin, Travancore, Mysore, and 
Coorg, and the jagheers of the Southern Mahratta country which 
are governed by native princes and chieftains. Thus in Travan- 
core it has been estimated that there are 130,000 slaves, in Cochin 
12,000, in the Southern Mahratta country 15,000, of whom one- 
half may be assigned to the Mahratta Jagheers and to the do- 
minions of the Kolapore Raja, while of the number in Mysore 
and Coorg no estimate has been obtained. It is, however, to be 
borne in mind, that although the British government cannot be 
held answerable for the existence of slavery in these dependent 
native states and principalities, yet its indirect influence over them 
is powerful, and any measures tending to the improvement of the 
condition of slaves or to the extinction of slavery in the neigh- 
bouring British provinces, if accompanied by proper representa- 
tions to the native princes and chiefs, would probably lead to the 
adoption of similar measures in their dominions and territories. 
With these omissions, the {following estimates of the number of 
slaves in British districts and provinces would appear to be 
approximations to the truth :— 





Silhet : : . - 80,000 
Behar ‘ ‘ * ‘ 22,722 
Tirhoot " : ; >. 11,061 
S. Mahratta country, (British portion) 7,500 

’ Arcot ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 20,000 
Canara. ‘ ; . 80,000 
Malabar. ; . 100,000 
321,283 





This is exclusive of the following districts and provinces, respect- 
ing which no definite estimate of numbers has been obtained ; 
viz :—Dacca Jelalpoor, where ‘ the custom of disposing of persons 
already in a state of slavery is common throughout the country ; 
Backergunge, where ‘ women of the poorer classes when left widows 
sell their children to procure food ;? Run r, where ‘ among the 
domestics are both male and female slaves,’ and where all the girls 
belonging to seventy-eight sets of female dancers and singers ‘ are 

urchased when children ;’ Dinajpoor, where ‘slaves are very 
ew ;’ Purneah, where there ‘ are various classes of slaves ;’ Assam, 
where ‘all the domestics are slaves,’ and where, according to the 
latest account, ‘slavery still continues to a very considerable 
extent ;’ Arracan, where ‘ slavery is tolerated in all shapes ;? the 
Tenasserim provinces, where ‘ the custom of debtor-slavery or 
mortgaged labour prevails universally ;’ the Mergui Agekinclonn, 
where the inhabitants are hunted to be made slaves; Boglipoor, 
where slaves are stated to exist ; Ramghur, where they are em- 
ployed by native chiefs for the purposes of private revenge ; 
Gorakhpur, where both bond slavery and unconditional slavery 
exist ; Dehra Doon, where ‘slavery is dying a natural death ;’ 
Bellary, where domestic slaves do not ‘ exceed one or two hun- 
dred; and Tanjore, where ‘ predial slaves’ ‘amount to many 
thousands.’ 

Upon the whole, I am of opinion that the very lowest 
estimate we can form of the total number of slaves, subjects of the 
British government in India, is 500,000; and I deem it highly 
probable that a thorough and faithful census would show that the 
number does not fall short of ONE MILLION. 


THE VARIOUS SOURCES OF SLAVERY. 


Of the various sources of slavery that have been mentioned, 
there is not one that every Englishman, every subject or citizen 








of afree government, must not condemn. The enslavement of 
captives in war, the sale of free children by their ts, the kid- 
napping of children, the importation of slaves, the sale of crimi- 

, outcasts, concubines, and their offspring, the sale of freemen 
by themselves—all are either expressly forbidden a Fae or are 
the customs of barbarous times and governments to be mentioned 
only tobe denounced. Can it be consistent with justice and hu- 
manity, by perpetuating slavery, to perpetuate the operation and 


pa of causes which justice and humanity must and do con- 
emn. 


TREATMENT OF AGRESTIC SLAVES. 

The food, clothing, and habitations of the field-slaves are on the 
lowest possible scale. With respect to their dwellings, Buchanan 
states that they erect for themselves small huts that are little 
better than large baskets; and so very impure are all castes of 
slaves held that they are obliged to erect them at a distance 
from the habitations of the free castes. In Malabar the allow- 
ance of clothing consists of a waist-cloth to men, and a fragment 
to females which is just large enough to wrap round their loins, 
and is of the value of 6d. to 1s. In some districts this is given 
but once a year, but more generally twice. As a substitute for 
these waist-clothes it is very common with slaves, especially in 
the retired parts of the country, to wear bunches of leaves, 
generally of the wild plantain tree, supported by a fibre of some 
tree or vine. In Canara the allowance of clothing is six cubits of 
cloth, a blanket, and a cloth to cover the head, for a man ; four 
cubits of cloth for a woman ; and four enbits for a child. Hindu 
female slaves, according to established custom, wear no upper 

arments ; but female slaves, particularly those belonging to 
ohammedan masters, adorn their persons with necklaces of 
cowry shells, glass beads, brass bracelets, and finger and ear rings, 
In Canara the daily allowance of food to a male slave is one and 
a half sers, or about three pounds, of coarse rice, two rup 
(say a dollar’s) weight of salt, and a little betel-nut and leaf, the 
three last-mentioned articles being optional ; to a female slave one 
ser, or two pounds of rice ; and toa child, three-fourths of a ser, 
or a pound and a-half. In Malabar the allowance to a male slave is 
from one and a-half to one and three-quarters sers of rice, that is, 
from three pounds to three pounds and a-half; and to a female 
slave from one to one and a-quarter sers, that is, from two pounds 
to two pounds and a-half. The young and aged are generally 
allowed half of what able-bodied men and women receive, pro- 
vided they do some work. The daily wages of a field-labourer, 
who is a freeman, is about a-third more than that of a slave, 
and moreover he works only till noon, whereas the slave has to 
toil from morning until evening, with no other sustenance than 
his morning’s rice-water and his evening meal, after which he has 
to keep watch by turns at night. When the slaves are not regu- 
larly employed, the daily allowance of food is seldom more than 
half of what it is in working seasons, and very often even that 
scanty allowance is withheld, which obliges them to seek work 
from strangers ; or if residing in those remote parts where there 
is no demand for their labour, they are left to eke out a miserable 
existence by feeding upon wild yams, and such refuse as would 
be sought after only by extreme wretchedness, and not unfre- 
quently they are tempted by the cravings of hunger to rob 
ardens of their fruit. Mr. Greme, recently acting governor of 
Teadias, uses the following language :—‘ the slave in the interior 
is a wretched, half-starved, diminutive creature, stinted in his 
food, and exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, whose state 
demands that commiseration and amelioration which may con- 
fidently be expected from the humanity of the British govern- 
ment.’ Alas! the expectation, however confident, has hitherto 
been vain and fruitless! In Tanjore, indeed, the government 
humanely attached to the house of each of the slaves, in common 
with the other householders who are not landowners, a small 
piece of land as garden, tax-free ; and this is the only instance of 
care for the personal comfort of the slaves that I have found on 
record, and to this the government was stimulated by the benevo- 
lence of one of their own servants. It should also be mentioned 
that on occasion of marriages, deaths, and other extraordi 
events either of joy or sorrow, small presents are made to the 
slaves by their masters, of money, clothes, oil, pepper, salt, and 
tobacco, but. the two latter, especially the tobacco, though a 
necessary of life in a humid climate 'like Malabar, (where the 
annual fall of rain averages 140 inches, being more than three 
times what it is in the adjoining province of Coimbatore, or in 
any part of the Coromandel coast), are less common than for- 
merly, owing to the greatly enhanced price to the consumer, 
especially in the vicinity of the Ghaut mountains, since the esta- 
blishment by the company of a monopoly in those two articles. 
Thus we see the East India company’s government, under tem- 
porary and individual influence, increasing the comforts of the 
slave in Tanjore ; and under the permanent influence of its own 
asping and monopolizing spirit, lessening those comforts in 
ar. 

By the ancient laws of Malabar a proprietor is accountable to 
no person for the life of his own slave, but is the legal judge of 
his offences, and may punish them by death. At the present day 
all slaves are under the nominal protection of the law. Masters 
cannot take their lives without incurring the penalty of murder. 
criminal, whether against freemen or others ; and yet the eviden 
is strong that the nae, in its ,actual adminiotietiins. daa 
extend its shield over them. Mr. Greme, already quo’ 
that ‘ the interference of the magistrate’ for the prote 


They are also permet competent witnesses in all cases, civil or 
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slaves ‘is so systematically withheld, that they could not wi 
any peeaent regard to the interests of themselves and families 
rt to a higher power.’ ‘ How stands the fact between the 
slave and his master!’ asks Mr. Baber. ‘Can it be denied that 
their excluded condition, their ignorance, their poverty, their 
pay Ri compared with the ability, the affluence, the influence, 
and high bearing of those they have to contend with, do present 
insuperable obstacles in the way of their fetting redress, unless 
their masters step forward to see justice done to them?’ And 
is it to be expected that their masters will step forward to sce 
justice done to their slaves against their own injustice? In like 
manner, Mr. Campbell states that violence and cruelty on the 
part of the master are punishable ; but he does ‘ not think that 
the civil magistrate has sufficient summary power to interfere for 
their due protection.” The usual modes of punishment are 
flogging, putting in the stocks, and working them in chains. 
Formerly the © xr prevailed of cutting off the noses of the 
slaves, and although this is now illegal, the practice has not 
wholly ceased. Mr. Baber tried a case in which it was proved 
that four slaves, belonging to the same owner, had had their 
noses amputated, and that although the case had come before the 
magistrate, no steps had been taken to bring the perpetrators of 
pn horrid barbarities to justice. The slaves themselves pre- 
ferred no complaints, for having no means of subsistence indepen- 
dent of their owners or employers, their repairing to and attending 
upon a public court is a thing physically impossible. Even if 
those provisions of the regulations that require all complaints to 
be preferred in writing were dispensed with in favour of the 
slaves, and they were —— te from the payment of tolls at the 
numerous ferries they would have to pass, and an allowance were 
made to them by government during their detention at the 
courts, still, unless forfeiture of the right of property over slaves 
was the penalty for ill-usage, their situation would only become 
more intolerable than it was before they complained. Slaves are 
thus practically at the mercy of their masters, and beyond the 
le of the law. ‘There is hardly,’ says Mr. Baber, ‘a sessions 
of gaol-delivery the calendars of which (though a vast number of 
crimes are occurring which are never reported) do not contain 
cases of wounding and even murdering slaves, chiefly brought to 
light by the efforts of the police ; though generally speaking, they 
are the most enduring, unresisting, and unoffending classes of the 
people.’ 
THE SLAVE POPULATION STATIONARY OR DECREASING... 


By a census taken in 1807 of all Canara, the total number of 
imhabitants was found to be 576,640, and in 1827, the gross popu- 
lation amounted to nearly a million; making an increase of 70 
per cent. in twenty years, while the slave-population has been 
stationary. In like manner in 1806-7 the general population of 
Malabar was, according to Mr. Wardon’s estimate, 700,000, and 
in 1827 it amounted, by Mr. Sheffield’s returns, to 1,003,466. ‘The 
increase in the general population has thus been nearly as great as 
in Canara, while, giv f to Mr. Warden’s evidence before the 
select committee of the House of Lords, the slave-population of 
Malabar has been diminishing. How are these facts to be 
explained except on the ee pamgow that the increase of the slave- 
population has been checked by scanty fare, hard work, and cruel 
treatment %” 

THE PRICES OF SLAVES. 


A slave of the highest class may be hired from his master for 
seven and a half fanams per annum, equal to 3s. 9d. The lowly 
Pooliar Cherumar, who compose more than half the aggregate 
lave-population, may be hired for two and two and a-half fanams 
per annum, equal to Is. and 1s. 3d. The average annual hire of a 
slave is estimated at five fanams, equal to 2s.6d. The sale-prices 
are correspondent. - A slave of the highest class will fetch 250 old 
gold fanams, equal to 6l. 5s. A man of the lowest class will fetch 
48 fanams, equal to 11. 4s. ; a woman, 30 fanams, equal to 15s. ; 
a boy, 20 fanams, equal to 10s.; and a girl 15 fanams, equal to 
7s. 6d. The average selling price of all castes, of which twent 
are enumerated, is 132 old gold fanams, equal to 3]. 6s. Such 1s 
the market value of human cattle in British India. 


REVENUE OF THE EAST. INDIA COMPANY SUPPLIED BY SLAVE-SALES. 


In the preceding sketch of the incidents belonging to predial 
slavery under the Madras presidency, there are many circumstances. 
which cannot but be regarded with shame by every British 
subject d of the common feelings of humanity ; but the 
sale of slaves away from their birth-place and families for arrears 
of revenue to the government furnishes the last touch to the dark 
picture. When the people of England are informed, on the 
undoubted authority of trusted and experienced servants of the 
East India company, that the enormous revenue of that company 
is not only wrung from an abjectly impoverished people, but that 
up to 1819, it was in part obtained by the open and authoritative 

e of slaves belonging to revenue defaulters, involving the 
permanent separation of parents from each other and from their 
children; and that at the present day the sale of slaves, 
not by the government, but by their masters, for the payment 
of gga at revenue, is still practised, it may be besed dink 
public indignation will be so distinctly expressed as to draw 
attention to the entire system of Indian government of which this 
is only one feature. 


2. __ TREATMENT OF DOMESTIC SLAVES. 
ly doubtful of the uniform good treatment of 
. Although Ido not question the kindness and 









nity with which in a majority of instances they are regarded, 
yet there are several facts and considerations which prevent this 
admission from penne Sate without exception. It is scareely con- 
ceivable that the absolute authority which the master 

over the slave should not frequently be abused, and accordingl 
many of the cases brought before the courts are cases of teak: 
treatment of various kinds and in various degrees. Exclusive of 
cases of this kind brought before the company’s courts, I re- 
collect that during my residence in Calcutta a Mohammedan 
lady was tried before the supreme court for the murder of a slave- 
girl, and I should add was acquitted, according to my recollection 
of the case, but the proof of cruel treatment was overwhelming. 
Another consideration is, that, according to Mr. Colebrooke’s 
statement, it is chiefly from the class of domestic slaves that the 
concubines of Mussulmans and Hindus are taken ; and that, in 
conformity with the law of slavery, the persons of all unmarried 
female slaves are at the absolute command of their masters. It is 
impossible to doubt that such a relation must produce much 
degradation and suffering to the female slaves. Then, again, the 
profligate sisterhoods of Rangpur, described in a former paper, all 
of which consist of girls purchased when young, and to be 
reckoned as domestic slaves, no doubt are contented with their 
lot, but it is contentment with prostitution and infamy. If we 
turn to the male domestic slaves, we shall find many of them 
equally degraded and maltreated. A considerable class of them 
is comm peek of eunuchs—a name which describes them as objects 
of the most barbarous and inhumen cruelty. Still further, in 
Ramghur male slaves are employed by their masters for purposes 
of revenge and assassination ; if they succeed and are apprehended, 
to be sacrificed to the laws, if they fail and return to their masters, 
to be sacrificed by them. To all this, it is necessary only to add 
that the custom of the Gorakhpur district gives the master the 
power to sell the members of a slave-family apart from each 
other : and we shall be convinced that the treatment of domestic 
slaves under the Bengal presidency is by no means universally 
of that mild and considerate character which it has been described 
to be. 


THE SPIRIT AND OPERATION OF THE COMPANY’S GOVERNMENT IN 
RESPECT OF SLAVERY. 


The reforms of the law and practice of slavery that have been 
unsuccessfully proposed by the good and wise in India, enable us 
to estimate the spirit and operation of the East India company’s 

overnment in connexion with that subject. However unin- 
ormed and apathetic the majority of European residents in India 
may be respecting slavery, its evils are known and acknowledged, 
pase, Sees and undeniable, by the government. The perseverin 
and disinterested representations of some of the most enlighten 
and philanthropic servants of the East India company have left 
the government no excuse on the plea of ignorance; and to 
remedy the admitted evils of slavery in India only two methods 
can be proposed, viz., regulation or abolition. All the reforms 
that have been enumerated, contemplate regulation—not without 
a view to abolition ultimately, and by ual approaches—but 
primarily and principally regulation of an existing institution 
still to be maintained and enforced. Now it is a fact that since 
1808, when Mr. Richardson under the Bengal presidency, and 


‘since 1812, when Mr. Baber under the Madras presidency, first 


endeavoured to awaken the attention of government to the claims 
of humanity in connexion. with this subject, the law and the 
practice of slavery under the British government in India have 
remained essentially the same, without improvement or miti 
tion, up to the present year, 1840. During the whole of that 
period nothing whatever has been done to control the power of 
the master, to protect the rights, to lighten the burthens, and to 
increase the comforts of the slave, or to prepare the way for 
lacing master and slave in a different relation to each other. 
This fact would seem to admit of different explanations. It may 
be that the governing powers both in India and England deemed 
that slavery originating in crime and violence, maintained by 
cruelty and oppression, and productive only of vice and misery, 
did not admit of regulation, and that its only effectual cure was 
abolition—extinction—the immediate and complete emancipation 
of the slave. No such idea appears to have entered their minds. 
Slavery has continued to be the law of the land, and therefore 
necessarily in some measure a subject of regulation: and not a 
single movement has been made towards the enfranchisement of 
the slave-population. It may be that the governing powers in 
India and England, dissatisfied with the inadequate reforms of 
Messrs, Richardson, Harington, Baber, and Campbell, which 
would have unquestionably left much evil unremedied, have been 
engaged in devising and discussing and settling other and more 
atin and effectual measures of their own. It might have 
been expected that such deliberations would have produced some 
fruit net Si the year 1840, stimulated as they ought to have been 
by the express requisition of the Imperial parliament in 1833, 
dressed to the government of India, to mitigate the state of 
slavery, to ameliorate the condition of slaves, and to extinguish 
slavery in India assoon as practicable. But the fact is, that, with 
the exception of occasional calls for information from the subor- 
dinate local officers of government, official letters in reply to these 
calls written amid the pressure of current revenue, police, or 
judicial business, and abstracts of these letters by a clerk, or reports 
founded on them by an under-secretary, only to be added to the 
mass of papers already existing on the subject unread and un- 
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government have equally neglected the recommendations of their 
own ablest servants and the im yom of the Imperial parlia- 
ment. The painful and disgraceful truth is, that the East India 
company, admitting—compelled by the testimony of their own 
most trustworthy servants to admit—the existence of slavery and 
the reality of its evils, have been content to continue to legalize 
slavery, to tolerate its evils, and to discourage, reject or consign 
to forgetfulness every suggestion dictated by justice or benevo- 
lence for their removal or mitigation. In this matter they have 
deliberately and systematically disregarded and neglected a grave 
and solemn duty of government, involving the rights and liberties 
of hundreds of thousands of British subjects ed under their 
authority, and they have thereby, so far, shown themselves 
unworthy of the high trust reposed in them by the crown 
and parliament of Great Britain—unworthy of the respect and 
rings or of the friends of humanity and civilization throughout 
the world. 


THE TIME TO ABOLISH SLAVERY IS COME. 


Either then slavery in India is the halcyon state which it has 
been described to be, or it isnot. If it is, then let us lose not a 
moment ; let us avail ourselves of the fortunate occasion ; let us 
abolish slavery without delay, while the master is so favourably 
disposed towards the slave, while the slave has so loyal an attach- 
ment to the master, while the fetters have been allowed almost to 
fall off by the one and are scarcely felt by the other, and while 
every circumstance promises an easy passage from a state of ser- 
vitude to a state of liberty. This is just the time and the occa- 
sion which a wise statesman would desire, and which he would 
signalize by a prompt and decisive act of liberal policy. But if 
the case is otherwise,—if slavery in India is not the mild and 

ntle, the innocent, harmless, and benevolent thing which it has 
Caen represented—if in a very large majority of instances it 
presents a picture of nakedness and starvation; of perpetual, 
compulsory, and unrequited labour ; of stocks, floggings, chains, 
and murders; of slaves sold to strangers and torn away from 
their birth-place, families separated, and all the bonds of natural 
affection snapped asunder to meet the demands of a foreign, a 
cruel, and an avaricious » things gr of temptations held out to 
kidnappers to steal children, and to hard-hearted parents to sell 
their own offspring to supply the demands of private debauchery 
and of public prostitution—if these are the chief features of 
slavery in India—if these are the crimes whose cry ascends to 
Heaven to witness against us,—in this also let us lose not a 
moment ; let us relieve ourselves, our nation, and as far as depends 
be ee us our race, from the oppressive burthen of such dire, such 
black, such flagrant iniquities; and if the English people have 
hitherto in ignorance tolerated such abominations, practised or 
permitted in their name, let them do so no longer, but with a 
voice of indignation, that shall strike shame and dismay into the 
hearts of its money-seeking rulers, demand that slavery in British 
India be instantly and for ever abolished. 


CONCLUDING APPEAL. ; 


But it will be said that the question does not lie between the 
master and the slave, but between the master and the government 
which has legalized slavery and legalized the master’s property in 
the slave. To this it may be replied, that human law is merely 
an expression of the will of individual men, and that no man, or 
number of men can change wrong into right. The right, there- 
fore of the slave to himself is unaffected by the act of any 
government, But a government cannot be expected to admit its 
own solemn act to be wrong without good reason assigned, which 
may or may not convince, and, therefore, let it be further remarked, 
and repeated, if necessary, a thousand times, that even according 
to the existing law of slavery in British India, on the high autho- 
rity of Mr. Macnaghten, ‘ rHousaNnns are at this moment living in 
a state of hopeless and contented, though UNAUTHORISED bondage.’ 
Let it be further observed, that slavery in India has not been 
legalised by a formal enactment of the British parliament, nor 
even of the British Indian government, but by a mere interpre- 
tation, and, as I firmly believe and maintain, by a gross and 
aes page mis-interpretation, of a rule of law which, it is admitted 

y the expounders, makes not the slightest mention of, or allusion 
to, slavery. If this alleged misinterpretation of the law should be 
established by competent authority, then the whole question of 
slavery, in India is settled, andin no instance does the master 
possess a legal any more than a rightful property in the slave. 

“ Finally, let it be assumed that the law of slavery in India is 
what it is generally supposed to be, and that the legal property 
of the master in the slave is undisputed and indisputable. Then 
let the government and people of England consider the small 
number of slaves compared with the whole population, at the 
most, probably one million in a hundred shillions ; let them 
remember the low prices of slaves in India as already specified ; 
Jet them reflect on the eighteen or twenty millions sterling 
annually wrung from the people of India, and lavished on unne- 
cessary wars and armaments, or on wasteful civil establishments, 
at home and abroad, by which an official aristocracy are enabled 
to trample on the necks of the subject people ; and then let them 
determine whether a small portion of this revenue might not be 
more justly, more humanely, and more honourably employed in 
purchasing from their masters the freedom of a million of British 
subjects held in legal bondage. Nor let it be forgotten that 
the decree has already gone forth from the parliament of Great 
Britain, that means s be taken ‘ forthwith’ to mitigate the 
tate of slavery, to ameliorate the condition of slaves, to extin- 





guish slavery itself throughout British India, ‘so soon as such 
extinction be practicable and safe,’ and to prepare and 
transmit drafts of laws and regulations for these es ; but 


that up to the present time, that is, after a lapse of seven years, 
or a full third of the period for which the government of India has , 
been delegated to the East India company, notwit the 
urgency of the injunction addressed to them from the hig 
authority, slavery has not been extinguished ; the condition of 
slaves has not been ameliorated ; the state of slavery hasnot been 
mitigated ; drafts of laws and regulations for these purposes have 
not been prepared and transmitted ; nothing whatever has been 
done or attempted by the East India company or by their local 
government to render the accomplishment of the will of Parlia- 
ment more practicable or more safe than it was or was deemed in 
1833 ; and from criminal inattention to a high and sacred trust, 
everything remains in the state in which it then was. Shall these 
things be and not excite shame, indignation, reprehension, reform ? 
It is for the people, the parliament, and the government of 
England to determine. 





TEXAS. 


[As the recognition of Texas has been lately mooted again in some of 
the papers, we insert the following letter from the pen of Mr. Birney, 
which appeared in the Times a few weeks since, but which has not yet 
been put on record in our columns. } 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—My attention has just now been particularly called to an 
article signed “ A.,” in the Times of the8th ult. in which reasons 
in great variety and abundance are set forth, why the policy of the 
British government in refusing to recognise the ‘Texans as an in- 
dependent state should be changed. 

Although differing widely from the writer of that article in 
several of the statements and opinions he has hazarded, I should 
not, being a stranger, feel it incumbent on me publicly to attempt 
their correction, if any other person had taken on himself that 
task ; and if, as a citizen of the United States, earnestly desirous of 
seeing the peaceful and lawful extinguishment of slavery there, I 
did not fully believe that a departure now by this government from 
the course it has heretofore observed towards the Texans would, 
in a great degree, neutralize the effect of the example set in her 
Slave Emancipation Act in the United States, and render com- 
paratively ineffectual the efforts in behalf of negro emancipation 
now being made there, because of the aid and encouragement it 
could not fail to give to the slave interest in that country. 

* A.” ought to have remembered that the present unanimity of 
the people and government of England in making opposition to 
slavery and the slave-trade—the settled policy of the country isthe 
result of not less than half acentury’s discussion of the subject in 
all its evil relations and bearings. So persevering and so sincerely 
Ge its great cost will prove) has England pursued this policy, that 

er reputation has become to a considerable extent identified with 
its consistent maintenance ; and she is too wise to undervalue, and 
[ would trust, too virtuous to relinquish, the solid advantages in 
every point of view, both at home and abroad, of a national cha- 
racter based on justice and humanity. “A.,” if an Englishman, 
ought not lightly to have derogated from that character by insinu- 
ating that his countrymen would look on the act of formally re- 
establishing slavery, where it had once been totally abolished, as 
less criminal and detestable when done by the Texans, because 
they were of British and Protestant descent, than they would had 
it been done by people of another stock and of a different faith. 
To the impartial, the advantages which their descent and their re- 
ligion are supposed to confer only make their deed of shame appear 
the more execrable, and therefore the more worthy of public re- 
buke and condemnation. 

The truth is, England is the last nation on the globe to which 
the Texans ought to have come asking anything in the way of 
comity or respect. With the United States success in their appli- 
cation to be treated as an independent power was to be expected 
as a matter of course. The United States isa slave-holding nation, 
and its government for the last twenty years has been administered 
almost wholly in accordance with the views of the slave-holding 
interest within itself. Indeed, had the Texans made their appli- 
cation to the United States with their insurgents’ armour on, the 
should not have looked for a denial from an administration, which 
had long winked at the unlawful, yet notorious, midday enlist- 
ment of soldiers in every part of the country for their treacherous 
onset on the Mexican territory. Neither with France ought the 
success of the Texans to have been unlooked for, so far as slavery 
entered into the pros and cons of the question of recognition, for 
France is yet a slave-holding nation. By this I would not be 
understood to mean that there were not other grounds on which 
France, in a manner the most honourable to herself, might have 
refused to recognize the independence of Texas. But that the 
Texans should expect of England any public testimony of her 
respect, or any return on her part corresponding to the offer of 
comity that has been made, so long as they persist in holding the 
position in which they voluntarily placed themselves at the outset 
of their career in relation to the African race, shows either an 
unaccountable ignorance of what England would consider as due 
to her own character, or a surpassing effrontery that makes them 
still more worthy of rebuke. I would ask your correspondent’ 
‘* A.” to consider for a moment the attitude of the two par 
On the one hand, we have England pleading on the se 






humanity, and, where that motive was not prevalent, subsidizing : 
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the civilized nations of the world to unite with her in putting an 
end to the slave-trade, sending her ships into every sea, and watch- 
ing every coast suspected of entertaining the slaver, and paying, 
as the price of emancipation in her own dependencies, treasures 
more than enough to i bought Texas twice over ; on the other 
hand, we have the Texans presenting to the world their deliberately 
written constitution of government, in which it is provided :— 


1. That slavery shall be established. 
2. That the Legislature shall have no power to emancipate. 


3. That the slave-holders shall not be allowed to emancipate 
without the consent of the Legislature. 

4, That the Legislature expel from the country such of the 
coloured people as not been reduced to nonsage [It is but a 
few months since the authorities of Texas issued a proclamation 
commanding the free coloured people to leave the country. 

5. That Africans and negros might be introduced without 
limitation from the United States.* 

This is downright malice—malice propense and aforethought— 
aimed too at the peace and happiness of that part of the human 
race whose unmerited sufferings for centuries ought to commend 
them to the warmest sympathies, as their weakness ought to the 
fullest protection, of the truly magnanimous and powerful nations 
of the civilized world. 

If to this treatment of the African race be added, 

The ingratitude of the Texans for the unexampled hospitality 
which Mexico showed to them as strangers ; 

The treachery with which they repaid the lavish generosity of 
Mexico, shown in donations by the league of the public domain, 
no other condition being required of them except to settle on the 
land, and behave thamnaslves in a peaceful and orderly manner ; 

The false and hypocritical outcry made to excite in their behalf 
the ae of Protestants, insinuating a denial of the well- 
known liberality of the Mexican government in permitting such 
of them as were not of the established religion of the country to 
observe their own forms unmolested ; 

Their treatment of the natives (Indians) since they seized on the 
country, scarcely condescending even to the form of treating with 
them for their lands, but waging a relentless war of extermination 
against them ; 

Their menaces and efforts to enlist the desperate of all countries 
with the intention to push their conquests to the very gates of 
Mexico, and to re-establish slavery throughout that vast empire. 
If, I say, all this—omitting a multitude of other things of the 
same cd sca brought into the account against the Texans, they 
seem rather to resemble the strolling freebooters of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, or the buccaneers of a later period, and to be 
better qualified to be received on equal terms of comity and inter- 
course with such bands than with the civilized nations of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Lest it may be thought that I have used terms of greater se- 
verity than the conduct of the Texans will justify, I take leave to 
add the following narrative, taken from an American newspaper of 
this year. The editor says, “ It is the account thost fovourable to 
the Texans :— . 

“ By a recent treaty with the Comanche Indians, it was stipu- 
lated, that if they would zee in thirteen white prisoners which 
they held in bondage, terms of peace would be ted to them. 
This they promised to do, and on the 15th ult. Colonel W. Cook, 
Adjutant-General M’Leod, and several other gentlemen repaired 
to San Antonio at the time agreed on. On the 19th, sixty-five of 
the Comanches arrived, and with them they brought only one 

risoner, a daughter of Mr. Lockhart ; for refusing to perform the 
other part of the treaty they refused to give any reason. 

“In the meantime the terms were explained to the chiefs, 
which would have been offered in case they had complied with 
their engagements ; and, as the troops under Captain Howard 
had become stationed, the twelve chiefs were informed that they 
were prisoners, and would be retained until they should send word 
to the rest of their company to restore the white captives in pos- 
session of their tribes. 

“ As the commissioners were retiring from the room, one chief 
sprang forward to pass the sentinel at the door, who in attempting 
to prevent him was stabbed by the Indian’s knife, Captain 
Howard received a severe wound in the same way. 

* The rest of the chiefs in the meanwhile drew their knives or 
their bows and arrows, and made a general attack. The soldiers 
fired and killed the whole twelve. The warriors in the yard 
fought with desperation. The company under Captain Reid soon 
repulsed them, and forced them to take shelter in the stone build- 
ing near. A party aftera while escaped, and gained the opposite 
side of the river, but they were pursued by a number of mounted 
men, under Colonel Wells, and all killed except a renegade 
Mexican, who was suffered to escape ; the Indian women fought 
like tigers. 

* It may be asked why the provision authorising the introduction of 
Africans from the United States is made a part of the written constitu- 
tion, when it is not to be presumed that Africans have been imported 
into the United States since 1808, when Congress abolished the foreign 
slave-trade? I know of no practical use for the provision, unless it be 
after blinding the eyes of strangers, ignorant of such devices, by declaring 
the direct importation of African slaves piracy—to continue the impor- 
tation of African slaves, by first landing them on the United States’ side 
of the Sabine river (the boundary), and then ferrying them across to the 
Texas’ side. This would be “importing or admitting” them from the 
United States, and therefore no violation of the letter of the constitution. 
It is said, that a brisk business is already carried on in this way on the 








«« The Texan loss was six killed and eight wounded ; among the 
former was Judges Thompson and Hood. 3 

“ All the fighting men of the Camanches, thirty-two in number, 
were killed, also three women and two children, who fell in the 
very midst of the melée ; twenty-seven women and children, and 
two old men, were made prisoners ; not an individual escaped but 
a Mexican.” 

- As far as your correspondent “A.” is entitled to an answer, I 
may deem it enough to say, that he has brought forward no new 
ground of claim for the Texans—nothing, indeed, that was not 
poem, sere known in this country when they first made their 
application to England to be treated as an independent power. 

ut, as he is entitled to be set right as to some of the “ facts” on 
which he seems to rest, and others to be guarded against too 
implicit a reliance on them, I propose examining a little further 
some of his statements. 

That there is much of the Texas land well suited to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton and sugar, is not to be denied ; but that Texas is 
generally admitted to be, in point of health, beauty, and fertility, 
the “garden of the continent,” is an assumption that is almost 
wholly unfounded, unless in the stories of speculators, in Texas 
lands, and other classes of adventurers, who find their account in 
os not only the United States but other countries to pub- 

ish the praises of Texas, praises that are proportioned in their 
extravagance to the ignorance and gullibility of those to whom 
they address themselves. ‘i'o what extent favourable accounts 
put forth at a distance by the Texans are to be relied on, the fol- 
lowing extract from a exis newspaper (the Houston Morning 
Star) of February 17, will serve to show. It purports to be a 
letter from Dr. Romnche Moore, jun., one of the Texan senators, in 
reply to one of his constituents, who had asked him why he 
opposed taking the census, by which his county would have been 
more fairly represented in the legislature. “Dr. Moore says, in 
the first place :— 

“It was proved beyond a doubt that the population of the 
republic was not sufficiently great to authorize a constitutional 
increase of the representatives, and, consequently, the measure 
would have been useless, and the expense wasted. To those who 
have been accustomed to hear the magnified reports of the popula- 
tion of Texas, as published in the United tates journals, this 
account may seem chimerical ; but if any individual doubts this 
assertion, by turning through the files of the Telegraph and no- 
ticing the votes in each county at the annual election, he will be 
convinced of this truth. 

** The second reason that induced me to vote against the bill, 
was, that it would injuriously affect our foreign relations. We 
are just on the point of opening communications with several 
foreign powers for the recognition of our independence and the 
extension of our commerce. If a census were taken at this junc- 
ture, and the result should be published to the world, gets! our 
po ulation to be less than one-fifth of its estimated limit, England, 

elgium, Spain, and other Powers might be disposed to regard us 
as too diminutive to deserve notice. Tesleed, General Henderson, 
when the bill was before the Senate, informed me, that in nego- 
tiating with the French minister for the late treaty, he was com- 
pelled to refer to the exaggerated reports of the United States 
journals, in which the population of Texas is rated at from 300,000 
to 500,000. Had the census been taken, and the French minister 
enabled to refer to the statistical tables of the republic, and found 
the population less than the least sum above-mentioned (even Dr. 
Moore will not venture to say how much less), General Hender- 
son observed, he might not have considered the question relative 
to our recognition of sufficient importance to engage his attention.” 

This account of Dr. Moore leads me strongly to suspect that 
your correspondent’s “30,000 choice riflemen, raised to resist 
foreign invasion,” are, after all, but little else than “ men in buck- 
ram,” or, if they be still insisted on, it must be admitted they are 
the _— standing army ever known to be raised out of so small 
a population, including masters, and slaves, and overseers, and 
fugitives from justice, and supported by one so poor as the aoe 
of Texas must necessarily 4 But the story of the “30,000 
riflemen,” taken in connexion with the 40,000 bales of cotton, the 
annual product, by no means tends to corrobate the statements of 
“A,” that Texas is “almost the only climate where the white 
man may raise sugar and cotton,” and “the only slave country 
where white (free) labour is encouraged and suffered to stand in 
competition with black (slave).” The quantity of raw cotton 
that it will take to make 40,000 bales is not an immoderate crop 
from 40,000 acres of the best land of Texas, if its fertility has not 
been overrated. The 40,000 acres can be cultivated, and the pro- 
duct prepared for market by 8000 average iaeee) field hands, 
men, women, boys, and girls, taken promiscuously, besides as 
much Indian corn or other articles of food as will be required for 
the support of themselves and the cattle employed in the cultiva- 
tion. Now, on the supposition, that owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of Texas as a new country, only one-half the working 
slaves are employed in raising the staple article, we-have 16,000 
for the whole number of working slaves. Add to this number 
even more than a third, or 9,000, for all such as do not work, from 
whatever cause, and we have 25,000 for the whole number of 
slaves in Texas. 

Uncertain as these data for ascertaining the number of the 
slaves must necessarily be, there are none at hand even to be so 
much relied on for ascertaining the number of the whites. In 
their absence, however, it may be stated, that the emigrants to 
Texas in 1834, 1835, 1836, were for the most part adventurers in 
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the strictest sense—“landless resolutes,” without slaves, and 
indeed with but little of anything that they could call property. 
Since that time quite a considerable emigration of slave-holders 
of some substance has taken place from some of the more 
exhausted portions of the older slave states of the Union. Many 
of the Mississippi and Louisiana slave-holders having embarrassed 
themselves by their wild speculations in slaves and lands, and 
become insolvent by the change of times within the last two or 
three years, have escaped to Texas to avoid the process of the 
courts, running off theirslaves with them. From these considera- 
tions, which, indefinite as they are, do yet furnish some clue, it 
may safely be said, that the whites do not exceed the slaves in a 
ter ratio than 2 to 1, or at the utmost 3 tol. The slaves 
eing set down at 25,000 (a larger estimate), and the whites at 
75,000, the whole population is 100,000. A deal of confi- 
dence is felt that the number here given is the maximum; and 
the opinion is strengthened by the fact, that the cotton-planting 
region of the United States, whence a large majority of the 
Texans emigrated, has suffered no perceptible diminution of its 
population, unless in a few insolvent neighbourhoods of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. It would be otherwise if 400,000, or 
300,000, or even 200,000 people had removed from this section of 
the United States within the last four years. “A” would have 
his readers believe that the climate of Texas is decidedly more 
favourable to labouring white men than that of the adjacent and 
other southern portions of the United States. He mistakes, if he 
supposes that this point is by any means a settled one. He has 
been much misled if he supposes that in Texas sluggish streams 
are nowhere to be found, nor rivers that never overflow their 
banks, nor swamps of great extent ; or that a prairie country is 
more salubrious than one abounding in timber, or that his other 
fancies about the constancy and purity of the “ trade breeze” in 
Texas will ever be realized. Texas is about as salubrious as 
Louisiana, or Albama, or pris a the causes which usually 
produce diseases in warm countries being nearly the same in all of 
them. But the climate of Texas, as of the states just mentioned, 
is dangerous, and equally so to the health of labourers, black 
or white, who are not acclimated. Proof of this, in regard to 
the former, is found in the fact, that the planters in the southern 
states make a wide difference in value between acclimated slaves 
and such as are brought fresh to their markets from the markets 
of Virginia or Kentucky, only five or six degrees further north. 
When, too, a planter wishes to sell his slaves, he does not fail to 
make known the fact that they are acclimated. Thus General 
Felix Houghton advertises for sale in a Natchez paper, of April 
6th, 1838—“ thirty-five very fine acclimated negros.” e 
blacks of the south labour exposed to the sun without danger, and 
when the newly introduced white labourers sicken and die under 
its influence. It is not because one set is black and the other 
white, but it is that the blacks have been born and brought up in 
the south, and the whites have been born and brought up in 
higher latitudes. If two labourers, a white and a black, brought 
up in England, and equal as to health, physical powers, &c., were 
transferred to Texas to labour in field cultivation, the chances of 
health and life would continue equal with them. I am not 
unaware, that gentlemen of the first intelligence would dissent 
from this opinion so far as the West India islands and other 
tropical countries are concerned. I am giving the conclusions to 
which my own mind has been led by long observation in the 
southern states, where the poorer classes of people who have no 
slaves labour in the fields as regularly as the slaves do, and with 
no greater injury to their health. No difference between them 
and the slaves, as to their capacity for labouring in the sun, is 
once thought of among themselves. The notion that the black 
only is qualified by natural temperament to cultivate the south is 
an apology for slave-holding that has no just support in facts, and 
that will be put aside, it is to be hoped, by the philosophic inqui- 
sition already begun on this whole subject. 

The statement that Texas is “the only slave country in which 
white (free) labour is encouraged, and suffered to stand in imme- 
diate competition with black” (slave), is one to which it is difficult 
to attach any very satisfactory meaning. 

If it mean no more than that a white man may work in the 
fields, and receive the avails of his labour, then Texas has nothing 
peculiar in this part of its economies: this is common in all the 
slave states of the Union. But if it mean that the Texans having 
first adopted a system of slavery, intended to be perpetual, set on 
foot at the same time a systematic encouragement of free labour, 
its antagonist element, then I must say, I cannot credit the state- 
ment ; I am driven rather to believe that “ A.” is misinformed, 
than that the Texans would attempt what would be so ineffective, 
so absurd ; for so any praers looking to a regular encouragement 
of free labour by the side of slave must appear to those who are at 
all conversant with the blighting influence of the latter. 

No: free labour and slave labour cannot both prosper for an 
length of time in the same country, Labour, honourable as it is 
in itself, becomes dishonoured by being handed over to slaves. 
The free labourer feels his very occupation contaminated. To 
avoid degraietion himself he flies from it, and resorts for support 

any device or stratagem that will remove him furthest from 
assimilation in character or condition to the slave, who, despised 
by others, at last falls under his contempt. 

There are other topics presented in the communication of “ A.” 
which I should be glad to examine were it not for the great 
length to which this article is already extended. They ought not, 
however, to be passed over wholly without notice, 





As a free state, Texas would very early be settled by an in- 
dustrious, growing, planting, population, who would soon become 
important customers to those who could supply them on the best ee 
terms with such manufactured articles as they would stand in a 
need of, That it may yet become a free state is not to be de- a 
— of, if England only remain true to the policy she has thus “a 
far observed. As a slave state it can never be a market of much 
importance to this or any other manufacturing country. Asa 
slave state, too, it will be an everlasting eye-sore to the West 
India population, and in a multitude of ways counteractive of 
the humane policy of this country in reference to the African 
slave-trade. 

In opposition to what is asserted by “A.,” I understand that 
the Texan flag is not recognized in the ports of this country, and 
that “A.’s” authority for making the statement he is 
questionable. No negotiation, it is believed, has been or is on 
foot for such object. The comfort of the siave brought up in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and the other dive-selling states 
of the Union, from which Texas would be supplied, except in so 
far as African slaves might be fraudulently introduced, would be 
poorly promoted by his being transported, to Texas. In all the 
planting {countries where provisions and clothes: for the 
slaves are purchased from abroad, they are invariably dealt out 
scantily. The “comfort” of the slave in being sold from one 
country to another, notwithstanding the transfer involves a 
breaking up of every domestic tie, has ever been found to be 
“promoted” only pari passu with the master’s interest in con- 
verting him into merchandise. 

It has been one of the stereotyped excuses of the most aban- 
doned traffickers in human flesh from the commencement of the 
trade on the coast of Africa up to the present day. It prevails 
equally at the Barracoons of the Gallinas and Virginia. 

The remaining statements of “ A.’s” article are either so clearly 
erroneous or so inapplicable to the matter in hand, that I leave 
them to the reader without comment. 

Trusting that the foregoing remarks may contribute in 
some degree to the better understanding of a subject with 
which not only the welfare of my own country, but the honour 
of this, is connected. 
I remain, very respectfully, &c, 

AN AMERICAN, 








London, Sept. 5th. 





SUGAR WITHOUT RUM. 

We earnestly commend to attention, and especially to that of i 
the new British India Sugar Company, the following extract from 4 
Mr. Gurney’s Winter in the West Indies :— 

* It is a circumstance much to be lamented, that the distillery is 
an almost unvarying appendage to the boiling-house, and every 
two hogsheads of sugar are accompanied by at least one puncheon 
of rum, The new rum of the West Indies is a tempting, but 
most unhealthy liquor, and has, doubtless, caused an unnumbered 4 
multitude of untimely deaths. Our friend Stevenson drinks only 4 
water, and with an honest consistency, manufactures no rum. 
The ‘scummings’ of the sugar liquor, from which (with a mix- 
ture of molasses) the rum is usually distilled, are, on his estate, 

umped back into the clarifier, and converted into sugar as excel- 

ent as any that he makes. He is confident that this change of 

system is economical and profitable ; and tly is it to be desired 
at his example may be followed throughout the West Indies.” 


hii BOSSES) i 


UNITED STATES. 


We take from the Anti-slavery Standard the following account. of a public 
meeting of the coloured citizens of New York, in reference to British 
West India Emigration. : 

According to public notice, the coloured citizens of New Y ork, met at 
the Asbury church, Elizabeth-street, on Tuesday evening the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1840. 

After a prayer the object of the meeting was stated, and the attention 
of the assembly was called to the claims of the Mirror of Liberty. ; 

Mr. Edward Yates was introduced, and interested the meeting with 
heart-rending statements relative to the suffering emigrants who colonized 
from this country to Trinidad, in the West Indies, among whom were him- 
self and family. He left the latter in the West Indies more comfortable than 
many of his friends ; still they are in a suffering state, from which he wished 
to relieve them. “ es 

William Waugh’s pamphlet, containing a statement of facts in relation 
to the customary treatment of the emigrants by the planters in Tri- 
nidad, was called for and read. 

Mr. Abram Caldwell was introduced to the meeting, and gave a state- 
ment confirming all with which the meeting had already been interested. 

Several other persons from the West Indies, who were expected to be 
present, were called for by the meeting, but did not appear. = 

Mr. Jacob Jones, recently from the island of Trinidad, was invited for- 
ward. He stated many things, and underwent a rigid examination by 
Messrs. Van Renselaer, Rugles, Olney, Seaman, Frazier, and others. 

After a short intermission, Mr. Jones was called for the second time, but 
did not appear. ; 4 

The gentlemen who had preceded him were also questioned. 

The meeting was appropriately addressed by Mr. David Rue, present- 
ing the British West India emigration scheme in an odious light. His 
remarks were received with a hearty response, after which the following 
resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved,—‘‘ That this meeting commend Edward Yates and his case 
to the consideration of the hospitable citizens of New York, that they may 
afford him the means to relieve his suffering family, now in the inhospitable 
island of Trinidad.” 

The meeting adjourned. 

Wa. Wavau, Secretary. 
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Our friend Mr. Birney has taken his departure for America, after 
a series of labours in the anti-slavery cause, which have so far 
affected his health as to render re absolutely necessary. High 
and cordial is the esteem which he has acquired wherever he has 
become known; and the profound attention which has been uni- 
versally given to him as a public speaker, unequivocally indicates 
the respect felt for his c ter, and the reliance placed on his 
statements. He has done more to make the people of this country 
acquainted with the actual enormities of American slavery than 
any other man; while at the same time, he has uniformly evinced 
the truest love, and the deepest tenderness for hiscountry. His 
countrymen, we doubt not, will be grateful by and bye, for the 
wounds of 80 faithful a friend. 

Mr. Stanton and Mr. Scoble are still engaged in their labours. 
On the 2nd instant, a public mevting was held in the assembly 
room at Cheltenham, our old avd tried friend, Samuel Bowly, 

isq., of Gloucester in the chair. It was crowded to overflowing 
and the addresses delivered made a deep impression. The Rev. 
Mr. Kennaway, one of the clergymen of the town, who had 
taken his place in the body of the nieeting to observe the pro- 
ceedings, was so moved by what he heard, that he came to the 
platform, and pledged himself to our cause. 

On the 6th inst., a large meeting was held in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich, J. J. Gurney, Esq., in the chair. On this occasion he 
narrated several interesting anecdotes, illustrative of the results of 
emancipation in Jamaica. The chartists had here mustered in 
considerable numbers, and, through their leader, requested to be 
heard. To prevent discussion and confusion, therefore, no resolu- 
tions were proposed ; but the chairman declared that the city of 
Norwich and County Anti-slavery Society would henceforth be 
auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 

The platform was surrounded by chartists, some of whom intended to 
address the meeting, and the cry of “‘ Think of the slaves at home” was 
raised more than once. Mr. Gurney suggested the propriety of hearing 


_ the American gentleman and Mr. Scoble first—and when they had con- 


cluded the hour was so late, that he urged the necessity of postponing 
further proceedings. Three cheers were called for and given by a small 
portion of the numbers present, for ‘* the slaves at home.” We are sorry to 
understand that several stones were cast through the windows from the 
outside during the meeting. 

On the 11th, a meeting was held in the Town-hall at Bury, 
George Creed, ., Mayor, presiding. Here the cause had the 
benefit of the assistance of two cle en of the Established 
Church, the Rev. M. Armstrong and the Rev. A. Colvill, both of 
whom have long been the warm and tried friends of the oppressed a 
as also that of the Rev. Messrs. Elliott and Dewlirst, Independ- 
ents, and of Messrs. Sabine and Pace. An auxiliary was formed, 
of which Thomas Clarkson, .» is president. 

On the 13th, at noon, a highly respectable company assembled 
in the Town-hall, Wisbeach, — Watson, Esq., the new Mayor, 
in the chair. Although the weather and other circumstances 


were much against it, the meeting was most satisfactory. The 
Anti-slavery Society at Wisbeach is now considered auxiliary to 
the British and Foreign. 


In reference to the conduct of the chartists, we make the fol- 
lowing brief extract from the Norwich Mercury :— 





On Monday last, a deputation of the Anti-slavery Committee 
waited by appointment on his Excellency, Sir W. M. B. Cole- 
brooke, governor-general of the Leeward Islands, and were most 
courteously received. We insert below the address presented on 
behalf of the Committee. and his Excellency’s reply. 


To HIS EXCELLENCY Sir W1it1am CoLeBROOKE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE 
LEEWARD ISLANDS, 


Sin,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
as friends of the lately emancipated population of the British colonies, and 
deeply interested in their well-being, beg to present to your Excellency 
a respectful expression of their sincere congratulations on your safe arrival 
in England. wine 

Fully impressed as the committee are with a conviction that the happi- 
ness and welfare of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects in those settle- 
ments, in which slavery and its demoralizing influence has existed, are 
essentially connected with a just and humane administration of the execu- 
tive, they regard it as a duty equally imperative and gratifying to assure 
your Excellency, how deeply sensible they are of the solicitude you have 
evinced to secure impartial justice, and to protect the rights and liberties 
of the recently emancipated bondsmen in the important colonies under 
your government. 3 ; : 

In carrying into effect the humane and enlightened policy which has 
uniformly marked your Excellency’s discharge of the duties of your high 
office , the committee are sensible of the difficulties which you have had to 
encounter, and highly appreciate the wisdom and energy which has happily 
enabled you to surmount them. 

Regarding the efforts of christian missionaries and teachers for in- 
structing the coloured inhabitants of our colonies as most important in 
every sense to their welfare ; the committee desire to express to you their 
cordial thanks for the encouragement and protection which yeur Excellency 
has ever readily afforded to teachers and ministers of religion of every 
name. — 

The committee unfeignedly rejoice at the prospect of your Excellency’s 
return to resume the duties of your government, and they entertain the 
fullest confidence that, when the spirit of slavery shall have passed awa 
as well as its name, and the judicious measures of your Excellency shall 





come into full effect supported by the influence and er of the home 
government a degree of agricaltural and commerial prosperity hitherto 
unknown in the leeward islands will be the happy result. 

Your Excellency will be met on your return by the gratitude and bless- 
ing of multitudes, who must ever you as their sincere friend and 
protector ; and the committee desire to express their earnest hope that you . 
may be sustained in the responsible duties of your office by the blessing of 


the Almighty. 
(Signed) 


To rHe CuHaiRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE CoMMITTEE OF THE Britisu 
AND Foreten Anti-Stavery Society, &c. &c. 

Gentlemen,—In returning from the West Indies after a service of six 
years in those colonies, it is Here gratifying to me to find that, in the 
discharge of the responsible duties which devolved on me at so eventful a 
period, I should have succeeded in impressing those who have supported 
the cause of emancipation in this country with an opinion that my exer- 
tions have been effectual. 

Never having doubted the capacity of the negro race to appreciate 
justly the freedom conferred on them, and convinced that the abolition of 
slavery would conduce to the prosperity of all classes of society, I entered 
on the charge with a full assurance, that it was only necessary to bring 
into operation those civilizing influences which have been elsewhere suc- 
cessful, to ensure the moral and social advancement of the enfranchised 
peasantry. 

In the colonies which have been settled under the Enzlish law, 
advantages have been derived from their early admission to the exercise 
of functions which tend to inspire them with habits of self dependence, 
and a sense of their responsible relations to society; and in contem- 
plating the general improvement, I would invite attention in particular to 
the condition of the independent villages in Antigua. Occupying grounds 
the possession of which is secure to them, they are not more distinguished 
for the neatness of their homesteads, and their industry as plantation 
labourers, than for the anxiety they have evinced to support the laws in 
the choice of respectable householders as constables. 

The influence exercised by the clergy, and by the christian ministers 
and teachers of all denominations, has pre-eminently tended to promote 
the general improvement, and to lay the only sure foundation for their 
future welfare ; and, if we may be permitted to look forward to the co- 
operation of the leading proprietors in this country in giving effect to 
measures in which their own interests are so materially involved, we 
may look forward, under Providence, to the early attainment of those 
views of agricultural and commercial prosperity to which the change 
already effected has so largely diadaced: 

I estimate the advantages which a temporary residence in this country 
afford to me in the opportunities of personal communication with those 
who take an interest in the prospects of the British cclonies, and, in 
returning to them, I shall not lightly appreciate the possession of their 
confidence. 

I beg to return to you, gentlemen, my sincere acknowledgments for 
the expression of your good wishes. 


(Signed) W. M. B. COLEBROOKE. 


WE have devoted a e space in our impressiou of this day. to 

extracts from Professor Adam’s work on the Law and Custom of 
Slavery in British India. The publication of this volume is ° 
highly seasonable and important ; and the manner in which it has 

been prepared does the highest credit to the writer. We cannot 

but hope that it will attract much attention, and thatthe informa- 

tion it contains will, by a wide diffusion, contribute materially to 

arouse the British public to a sense of the existing evil, and to 

och og the efforts which must be made for its immediate 

removal. 


WE mentioned in our last the remarkable statement made by Mr. 
John O’Connell at the late Anti-slavery meeting in Dublin, re- 
specting the bribe offered to Irish repealers to keep apart from the 
work of humanity. This matter having been noticed by the 
Morning Chronicle, Mr. J. O’Connell has addressed an explanatory 
letter to the editor of that paper, from which we take the follow- 
ing passage :—“ The substance of what I stated was this : that an 
intimation had been made that, if the Repeal association meddled 
‘with the question of negro slavery, their doing so would be likely 
to stop the contributions of an immense number of persons in 
America who were friendly to the Repeal cause. That to this in- 
timation our answer was, that we would spurn at contributions 
from friends to slavery ; and that if we wanted a reason to take up 
the above question, it would be our anxiety at once to repudiate 
such a condition of support. You will perceive this is widel 
different from your supposition that I stated that ‘ advances, with 
offers of large sums of money, were made in private to some of the 
leading members of the association, to induce them to support the 
slave owners of America.’ 

“T subsequently, at a ial meeting at Baldoyle, near Dublin, 
and again at the weekly meeting of the Repeal association last 
Monday, took opportunity to denounce the horrors of negro 
slavery in America ; and, with the full concurrence and approval 
of the Association, mean to persevere in so doing at all future 
meetings. 


“ Dublin, Nov. 4th, 1840. 


G. W. Avexanper, Chairman. 





I am, sir, your faithful servant, 
Joun O’ConneE.t.” 





WE have heard nothing from the committee of the Congregational 
Union. We have, however, a letter from a minister of the Con- 
gatioual body, from which we make a brief quotation, 

* As an individual, I am potest by the resolution passed by the 
Congregational Union lately at Bristol, and cannot but hope 
while expressing my own feelings in reprobating the unjust alle- 
getion brought against the American friends, I am also conveying 


e sentiments of many other ministers, in my own denomination 








more especially.” 
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Our West India are, happily, very barren of news, It 
appears that, in J: Euinlety besides the fisheries bill, the Queen has 
disallowed the K: corporation bill—a step decidedly benefi- 
cial, It is understood in the island, that government have accepted 
the judicial bill, and it is rumoured that Sir Charles Metcalfe has 
already determined on several appointments under it of a most 
objectionable character. Is the government not yet convinced of 
the necessity of Eutting into the magistracy disinterested and 
untainted men? How much longer must experience repeat her 
bitter lessons on this obvious and vital point ! 
The working of the immigration system is painfully but vividly 
exhibited in some extracts we have made, both 
Guiana papers. 


from American an 








TO THE PEOPLE OF HOLLAND AND DENMARK. 


In accordance with the wish expressed by the Anti-slavery Con- 
vention lately held in London, we proceed to address to you some 
observations on the subjects of the slave-trade and slavery. — 

We rejoice in knowing that these deeply interesting and impor- 
tant topics have lately received a larger share of attention in 
countries professing the benign principles of the gospel, than at 
any former period. At the same time, we deem it highly desirable, 
and indeed needful, that evils of such enormous magnitude, 
whether considered in a physical, moral or religious point of view, 
should be yet more prominently brought under general notice and 
consideration. 

It is well-known that the slave-trade from the coast of Africa to 
the islands and continent of America has now been prosecuted for 
a period of more than three centuries, during which time the 
various great maritime governments of Europe and America have 
been deeply implicated in its guilt. It has been estimated that 
the number of victims who have thus been forced from their native 
land, and carried into an unjust and cruel bondage since the com- 
mencement of the trade, have not been less than thirty millions. 
In order to procure so large a number of human beings for sale, 
wars and massacres have extensively taken place in Africa. The 
deaths thus occasioned, with those which have occurred during the 
conveyance from the interior to the coast, at the place of shipment, 
and during the suffocating passage across the Atlantic, probably 
form, including those who have reached their destination, a total 
little short of one hundred millions of unoffending Africans sacri- 
ficed to the system of modern slavery. 

At the present time it is calculated that one hundred thousand 
Africans are annually transported from the land of their birth, 
who are carried principally to Brazil, and the islands of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. 

The continued existence of the slave-trade has still the same 
deplorable effects on Africa which it has ever had, in excit- 
ing acts of violence between man and man, and amongst the native 
tribes, who might otherwise live in harmony with each other. It 
is also a painful reflection, that this evil is inflicting a deep dis- 
honour on the character of our divine religion, and rendering its 
introduction extremely difficult throughout a very large portion of 
that benighted region. 

. Scarcely less deplorable kas been, and remains to be, the influence 

of the slave trade, in those portions of the western world to which 
the slave has been transported, to satisfy the cupidity of the slave- 
trader and slave-owner. 

We find at the present time about seven millions of human 
beings subjected to a rigorous bondage, who have been themselves 
the Prey. of the man-stealer, or are the descendants of those who 
were, hat is their physical and intellectual condition, and, 
it #5 ep what knowledge do they possess of that religion of 
which many of their masters are making a profession ? 

In a very large proportion of instances it will be found that the 
slave is miserably clad, meanly and inadequately fed, and only 
furnished with a hovel unfit. for human habitation ; while a 
measure of unrequited toil is habitually wrung from him by the 
whip, and not unfrequently by more cruel punishments. In com- 
paratively few instances is the noble gift of reason cultivated in 
this degraded class of our fellow-creatures—law, or practice, or 
both, shut out from his mind one great means of intellectual 
ae eae by refusing to him a knowledge of the first elements 
of letters. Thus, too, is the volume of inspiration, and those 
numerous other volumes with which the poorest inhabitants of a 
free country may be at once delighted and improved, wrested from 
the hand of the slave. Deprived, too, ina vast majority of instances 
of conjugal, and in every instance of parental rights, the slave, to 
a great extent, lives in the neglect of those ties which religion 

rescribes, and which minister so largely to the happiness of 

uman existence under more favoured circumstances. In cases in 
which the endearing tie of marriage has been formed, often have 
the husband and wife—the parent and child, been separated for 
life by sale, thus giving rise to indescribable suffering. It is 
perhaps hardly needful to add, after what has been y stated, 
that the religious instruction of slaves, which, if it were more 
extensively bestowed, could scarcely be expected to bear much 
fruit under circumstances so unfavourable to its growth, is greatly 
neglected. How deep is the responsibility which rests upon the 
heads of those who are holding property, the title to which is 
robbery of the most flagitious character, and who are sanctioning 
by their example all those circumstances which naturally flow 
from the unjustifiable power claimed by one man over his fellow- 
man which slavery bestows ! 
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- In addition to the fact.of the slave-trade being now prin 
confined to Brazil and the West nin ies beleearey © 
on appear to bo gutely: eons beibegig 80 cha ouljocto of Spal 
on appear to vy to subj 
Portugal, and the United States of America. 
Negro slavery exists in the countries which we are about to 
name, The United States of America, which hold nearly 3,000,000 
of slaves ; Brazil, an equal or greater number ; Spain, in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, probably about six hundred thousand ; France, 
panne in the West Indies and the island of Bourbon, two 
undred and fifty thousand ; Holland, in various colonies, about 


d|one hundred thousand ; Denmark, in St. Cruz, St. Thomas, and 
St. John, twenty-six thousand, and the king of Sweden, in St. 


Bartholomew’s, eight hundred. © 

Among the striking features peculiar to slavery in the United 
States of America, is a law by which the education of a slave is 
prohibited under a severe penalty, in some instances death > 
and an extensive internal slave-trade, stated to amount, annually 
to sixty thousand men, women and children. These wretched 
beings are transported from those of the Union, Virginia, 
Maryland, &c., in which human beings are reared for sale like 
cattle, to the more southerly states to work in the rice, cotton, and 
cane fields, of which there is a constant and very large demand for 
slave-labour. What can be conceived more revolting than a law 
to prohibit instruction, enforced by such tremendous penalties, or 
an act of greater tyranny inflicted on the slave, or the master 
who ma es. disposed to raise the character of his bondsman * 
Such a law is suited only toa government of the most despotic 
character that can be conceived, and is a foul blot on the legisla- 
tion of the nineteenth century. ; 

The internal slave-trade to which we have referred is attended 
with many of the painful features incident to the African slave- 
trade, particularly in the frequent dissolution for life of the 
nearest domestic ties. 

We cannot in this address dwell on the slavery of Brazil, and 
the Spanish islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. It is, however, 
generally known to those conversant with the history of ot 
and the slave-trade, that, where the trade is carried on, the suf- 
ferings of the slave are aggravated, human life being less 
considered, and more extensively sacrificed by excessive ur 
and other intolerable hardships. An intelligent friend of the 
negro, Dr. Madden, lately resident in Cuba, estimates the 
annual excess of deaths over births on plantations in that island 
at eight per cent. per annum. 2 

In the French colonies it appears that, in 1837, the respective 
number of births, deaths and marriages among the slaves were as 


follows :— 
Excess of deaths 
Slaves. Marriages. Births. Deaths. over births. 
Martinique | 7 ,012 15 2303 2592 289 
Guadeloupe | 94,591 19 1857 1883 26 
Bourbon 68,195 1001 2359 1358 














It is indeed stated in the work from which the above is 
extracted, that the number of marriages in Bourbon had not been 
ascertained. This however will be seen to be an easy way of 
avoiding the acknowledgment in explicit terms of what we 
suppose to be the fact, that marriage is almost entirely, if not 
utterly, neglected in a slave population of nearly 70,000. In this 
island there is a very great disparity of the sexes, a clear 
indication of the recent existence of the slave-trade, if it be 
now ceased. 

To maintain a system thus destructive and immoral, an addition 
has been made to the military force in these colonies since the 
passing of the British act of abolition, at an expense to the French 

eople of 500,000 francs annually. It is a painfully interesting 
Facth that, to escape from the pa of French colonial bondage, 
thousands of the slaves of Martinique and Guadeloupe have 
attempted an escape to the neighbouring English islands, in which 
about one-third of the number have succeeded, and a large pro- 
portion of the remainder have doubtless perished in the sea, 
while a few have been retaken to pay the severe penalty incident 
on the attempt to gain their freedom. 

The king of Sweden possesses rule, as has been already stated 
over about eight hundred slaves in the small island of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s ; an island which is said to be a resort of slavers and pirates. 

We come now to speak of the slaves under the government of 
Holland. We have little information respecting the islands of 
St. Eustatius or Curacon; and shall therefore confine our 
remarks very much to the colony of Surinam, which contains a 
large proportion of the whole number of bondsmen subject to 
this power. It is stated that the slaves of Surinam are in an 
extremely degraded condition—that their number is fearfully 
diminishing, probably at a rate of from four to five per cent 
annum—that they are generally destitute on the plantations of the 
smallest amount of literary instruction—that a Moravian mission 
of more than one hundred years standing had, until within the 
last few years, access to nag fourteen estates, out of between four 
and five hundred which the colony contains; and that at the 
present time their epportgaiee are short and few of visiting not 
more than one-fourth of the plantations. We also learn that 
marriage among the slaves has been shamefully neglected, and. 
was not, a short time since, sanctioned by law. 

The Danish West India islands of St. Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. 
John, although presenting in some features a superiority to other 





| slave-countries that we have named, affords abundant grounds of 
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and grief to the thropist and the christian. 


dissatisfaction 
The lation of Cruz lessened materially during a 
period ‘of twenty-six years, from 1810 to 1836, having at the 


time amounted to 26,796, and at the latter only to 19,753. 
It hae ya stated that the population of this island is now increas- 
ing ina very small e excess of births over deaths having 
been twenty-five in year 1837. Education has been 
neglected, but the attention of the Danish 
lately directed to this subject, and several 
by directions. Morality and religion are in a low state among 

classes, i ding the long existence of a mission of the 
United Brethren in the Danish islands, in which, under peculiarly 
ing circumstances, some humble members of this body 

first engaged in the good work of — the gospel to the 
benighted slaves. St. Thomas, which is a free port of considerable 
trade, is frequented by slavers, who are there furnished with 


ernment has been 
Is have been built 


su es. 

We have thus shortly sketched a picture sufficiently dark to 
awaken the sympathy, as we trust, of every impartial person who 
is alive to benevolent feelings, and the more enlarged charity 
which the christian religion requires. 

We would now ask the question, is there nothing to be done to 
remedy a state of things so deplorable, and has no step been taken 
in any instance to put an end to these abominations, and’ what has 
been the result where such efforts have been made ? 

he answer is, there is a country which has been deeply impli- 
cated in the fearful guilt incurred by the prosecution of the slave- 
trade, and by holding our fellow-men in an unjust and cruel bond- 
age—a country, the subjects of which, fifty years since, transported 
in their vessels one-half of the slaves at that time borne from the 
coast of Africa, and in whose colonies there were, not seven years 
since, a number of ‘slaves nearly equal to that held at present 
under all the other governments of Europe ; and this country has 
long since abandoned the hateful traffic in man, and has recently 
liberated that se number of slaves, to whi¢h we have alluded. 
Permit us shortly to refer to the circumstances which led to the 
change which has taken place in the conduct of England in refe- 
rence to the slave-trade, and the extensive abolition of slavery in 
her foreign possessions. It deserves to be more generally known 
than is, perhaps the case, that the abolition of the slave-trade so far 
as British subjects are concerned, and indeed to an extent greatl 
beyond this, was materially promoted by a circumstance which 
— at.first appear of a comparatively unimportant character. 
the year 1785, a prize being offered by Dr. Pickard, then 
vice-chancellor of the university of Cambridge, for the best Latin 
Essay in answer to the question, “Is it right to make slaves of 
others against their will?”—Thomas Clarkson, at that time, a 
young man, and a student in one of the colleges, applied himself 
to the composition of an essay on the subject. ie enccindeh in 
gaining the prize ; but, while occupied in collecting the materials 
or this performance, his mind became so deeply impressed with 
the magnitude of the evil which had thus providentially been 
brought under his notice, that he resolved to devote his life, if 
needful, to the attempt to procure the abolition of a system of 
such frightful cruelty and complicated wickedness as the African 
slave-trade. He succeeded, by his writings and travels, in exciting 
a large portion of sympathy throughout England in the noble 
object in which he was en , and especially amongst the more 
humane and religious portion of the community. Ata ~~ early 
a of his labours he was associated with the late William 
ilberforce, then a young man like himself, and who had recent] 
been elected a member of parliament. To these two individua 
is principally to be ascribed, under the blessing of the Almighty, 
the final triumph, after a struggle of twenty years, of the principles 
of humanity and religion, in the legal abandonment of the slave- 
trade by Great Britain. The statement must not, however, be 
omitted, that these champions of the abolition cause were in no 
small degree assisted, by several eminent individuals in both houses 
of jparliament, and especially by the reiterated and strongly ex- 
ressed wishes of the British people, contained in petitions ad- 
to the legislature. 

While the legislature of England was occupied in the discus- 
sion relative to the slave-trade, Denmark enacted a law by which 
her subjects were prohibited from engaging in this traffic, and 
the example of these two countries has been subsequently fol- 
lowed by all the arest maritime powers of Europe and America. 
It has, however, been found in all countries in which slavery 
exists, extremely difficult to abolish the slave-trade. This state- 
ment might be dlustrated by an account of what has taken place 
in past time, both in British colonies, and in those belonging to 
France and Holland. It is also sufficiently manifested in the 
tenacity with which the subjects of Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and 
the United States of America cling to this cruel traffic in despite 
of law, the most solemn treaties and the reprobation of all good 
men. 

It was hoped that with the termination of the slave-trade by 
Great Britain, slavery in her colonies and elsewhere might be 
stripped of much of its cruelty. Time, however, only served to 
prove to the people of England the incurable evil and swe 
arable from a system of uncompensated and coerced toil. 
Particular instances of cruelty, and facts of a more. general cha- 
racter, might be brought in proof of this assertion, We will only 
mention two of the latter character ; one of them is, the destruc- 
_tion of human life which took place in the British colonies, 
It appears from a table drawn up by Sir T. F. Buxton from 


- official returns, and presented to a committee of the House of 








Lords, that the decrease in the slaves in the West India colonies 
was, in eleven years, 52,887. The period selected was, when the 
returns would allow, that between the end of December, 1817, 
and the same period in 1828, It appears thus that, throughout the 
colonies more than one-sixteenth part of the slave-population was 
sunk in the course of eleven years. At Demerara the decrease 


ly | was in this period one-sixth ; and in Trinidad one-fourth of the 


slave population. 

The other fact to which we allude is, that in the year 1829, the 
recorded number of separate punishments in Demerara, when the 
predial slave population amounted to 60,500 was 17,359. In 


1830, the number of slaves had decreased to 59,547, while the pro- — 


duction of sugar had increased, and the number of separate 

unishments had also increased to 18,324, the number of lashes 
in that year being no less than 194,744. In 1831,\the predial 
population had still further decreased to 58,404 ; but the punish- 
ments had increased to 21,656, and the number of lashes amounted 
to 199,507. 

In 1823 a society was first established in London, having for 
its object the amelioration and gradual abolition of slavery in the 
colonies, of Great Britain. In the course of a very few years it 
was discovered by the friends of the negro, that all. their efforts 
and those of the British parliament to ameliorate in any consider- 
able or satisfactory degree the lot of the slave, while held as 
such, was a moral impossibility, and that his deliverance from a 
state indefensible in its character, and necessarily cruel in its 
nature should, be immediate. 

In the year 1833, the bill for the abolition of slavery was passed 
by the legislature of Great Britain ; but, unhappily, the act allowed 
a period of apprenticeship (so called) to intervene before entire 
freedom was bestowed, in which much of the character and evils 
of slavery were found, 

Asa single illustration of this remark, it may be stated that, 
while a committee of the House of Commons, appointed in the year 
1836, to investigate the working of the apprenticeship system, 
made an extremely favourable report of the conduct of the 
apprentices in the island of Jamaica, a large amount of punish- 
ae appears to have been inflicted on this portion of the popu- 

ion. 

We subjoin an extract from the report to which we have re- 
ferred, together with a table of punishments, to which we might 
easily add much testimony of a similar kind. 

“In the evidence which they have received they (the committee) 
find abundant proof of the general good conduct of the apprentices, 
and of their willingness to work for wages whenever they are 
fairly and considerately treated by their employers. It is, indeed, 
fully proved, that the labour thus voluntarily performed is more 
effective than that which was obtained from him while in a state 
of slavery, or which is now given to his employer during the time 
for which he is compelled to work as an apprentice.” 






































Bie of | By Aver- | fotal joie, 

Colonies. Time. anon tak eed wg Total.| Flog- ar punish 
bourers. BINg- |jashes.|lashes.. 7°" S- 

Jamaica...... 22 Mths.) 260,000 35,536) 22,881 | 58,417] 10,770) 224 |242325) 47,647 
British Guiana|Ditto ..| 72,000 | 7691} 8539 nee 2668} 20 | 53,360) 13,562 








The ‘other punishments” mentioned consisted in hard labour, 
enal gang, and to be worked in iron collars and chains, extra 
bour to estates, tread-mill, stocks, dark cells, imprisonment, 
solitary confinement, imprisonment at night, fines, &c., and in 
a multitude of cases, several of these various modes of punishment 
accumulated on the same individual for one offence. 

Such cruelties once more aroused the English people to a sense 
of their duty. Petitions for the termination of the omg 
without delay, considerably before the period originally fix 
by law, were poured into parliament, having no less than one 
million of signatures. The apprenticeship was finally shortened 
by a period of two years, except in the island of Mauritius, where 
the wishes of the British people were met by the strongest 
resistance. In this island, however, it was reduced one year and 
eleven months, by the peremptory direction of the British 
government. It had been loudly and constantly ae | gt by 
the planting interest that the day of freedom would be the signal 
for the massacre of the whites in the West Indies. How was this 

rediction realized? ‘The conduct of the negros throughout the 

Inte slave colonies was eminently peaceful on the happy day 
which ushered in the new-born and highly prized blessing of 
liberty, and it was very extensively observed as a day of thanks- 
giving and grateful adoration. We will only quote the testimony 
of the Bishop of Jamaica, an island which contained nearly one- 
third of the whole servile population, on this deeply interesting 
occasion. 

The Bishop of Jamaica to Lord Glenelg, 6th August, 1838. 
“I have very sincere pleasure in bearing my testimony to the 
peaceable and orderly Sharinag of all classes, and particularly of 
the negros, on this auspicious occasion. I never beheld a more 
impressive and affecting scene than Spanish Town exhibited, 
where I assisted at the duty ; and all the accounts received from 
the clergy concur in reporting f 
generally throughout the island. I had long known the objects 
of this benevolent measure as the most patient; enduring, and 
‘long-suffering’ people on earth, and ‘not easily provoked ;’ but 
it was not till the actual promulgation of this great and glorious 
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measure of justice and mercy, that I was enabled fully to 
appreciate their advancement in christian principles, evincing the 
eas effects of religion on ‘servants who have hitherto not 
own,’ or very imperfectly, ‘their Lord’s will.’ They have 
proved themselves worthy of the boon they have received b 
their conduct, and ‘are much better prepared for it than I could 
have possibly conceived. The quiet mannerin which the whole 
has passed off has added much to the general effect, and made a 
deep impression on men’s minds. It has a ptm and 
animated the'good, and confounded and ag: Peg the bad, 

“I feel convinced that nothing less than this happ e in 
their condition could ever have held out to us the hope of 
effectually improving the people ; and, so long as one link of the 
hateful chain of slavery remained, that great work must have 
been delayed. 

“Thave only to repeat to your lordship, that the conduct 
of all classes of the le on this joyful occasion has been 
beyond all praise, an t am not aware of any instance of 
intoxication or boisterous merriment, in either of the large 
towns in this neighbourhood, to mar the christian character of 
the late festival.” 

The late governor of Jamaica, Sir Lionel Smith, very 
shortly afterwards gave orders for a considerable reduction 
in the military force in Jamaica, a step which met the 
entire approval of Lord Glenelg, at that time colonial secre- 
tary, who observed that, with the abolition of slavery, the 
principal occasion for such a provision, that of preventing the 
rising of the negros, had ceased to exist. In Antigua it had been 
ri to proclaim martial law, as a measure of precaution, on 
the occasion of the “Christmas holidays,” during the time of 
slavery ; but on the introduction of freedom it was deemed prudent 
to discontinue this practice. These circumstances may be advan- 
tageously contrasted with the increased military establishment we 
have stated to have taken place in the French dependencies, in 
which slavery is retained. 

Since the passing of the British Abolition Act a great increase has 
taken place in the exports to the late slave colonies, these having 
amounted, in a period of five years —— to that event, to eigh- 
teen millions of pounds sterling, instead of fifteen millions during 
this same period preceding emancipation. There has been a very 
moderate decrease in the exports from these colonies, which may 
be principally accounted for by the following circumstances :—The 
withdrawal of women and children to a considerable extent from 
field labour, the former for the purpose of attending to the wants 
of their families, and the latter in order that they may receive in- 
struction. The number at present receiving education in day 
schools in Jamaica is about 25,000. To the diminution of labour 
arising from these causes, may be added that occasioned by the un- 
reasonabie and —— conduct of the late administrators of the 
slave system, who extensively attempted to compel labour, espe- 
cially in Jamaica, by exorbitant charges for rent, and in other ways 
no less impolitic than unjustifiable. The export of articles of colonial 

roduce is also lessened, in no inconsiderable ore the greatly 
increased consumption of them by the negros. he principal 
decrease in the exports from the West Indies appears to have taken 

lace in Jamaica and British Guiana ; in the former, in consequence 
of the conduct to which we have referred ; and in the latter colony, 
owing to an unusual drought during the last year. We confidently 
anticipate ere long a great increase in the production of the West 
Indies from free labour. A reasonable ground for this conclusion 
is afforded by the progressive prosperity in this respect of Antigua, 
where freedom has now existed six years, being fen years longer 
than in the other sugar colonies of Great Britain, owing to the wise 
adoption of immediate freedom instead of an apprenticeship, on the 
passing of the Abolition Act. 

The exports from this island were, during a period of five years 
preceding emancipation, on an average 12,189 oe per annum ; 
and have reached on an average during the subsequent five years 
13,545. In 1839, the number of hogsheads exported amounted to 
22,883. 

As some evidence of the prosperity of the colonies, it may be 
stated that the estates alone are now generally worth a sum equal 
to that which they formerly bore with the slaves attached to them, 
and, many cases, a sum considerably larger. 

We may here notice an increase of 600,000 dollars, or £120,000 
sterling, in the value of buildings and lots in George Town, Deme- 
rara, in a period of three years, from 1836 to 1839, as a striking 
indication of the flourishing state of trade in that district. 

We rejoice in the peace, safety, and prosperity of those colonies 
which were lately the abodes of slaves. 

We rejoice that toa great extent the eloquent language of Lord 
Stanley, in es the British Abolition Bill, is now realized, 
on which occasion he said, “ I — then that every slave, on 
the passing of this act, shall forthwith have the power of claiming 
to be put in a situation in which he shall enjoy all the privileges 
of a free man—in which he shall feel no taint of his servile con- 
dition—in which he shall be freed from the atrocious system of 

‘irresponsible corporal punishment—in which he shall have the 
full enjoyment of his domestic ties—in which he shall not be liable 
to see those that are nearest and dearest to him insulted by punish- 
ment, or liable to degradation—in which his evidence s not be 
—— in a court of justice—in which his right to property 
shall be as undisputed as every other class of the king’s aliote~ 
in which he shall enjoy every right and privilege of a free man.” 

We do not quote the exception in the conclusion of this passage 
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were greatly impaired. 

fe rejoice that as a causes of freedom, and those other 
measures which receive a greatly increased efficacy from its esta- 
blishment, crime has greatly lessened in these colonies, education 
is making rapid progress, and the general and almost universal 
practice of concubinage has given place to the 4 ys: general 
adoption of iage. To these statements it may ded, that 
large numbers of the peasantry are manifesting, in the most 
gratifying manner, by a consistent conduct their attachment to that 
hes er to the influence of which they have been so much 
indebted for the spiritual and temporal blessings they now enjoy. 

We must not omit to refer to the great liberality evide by 
the lately emancipated negros, which singularly and instructively 
Sen with the selfishness masnifested by the supporters of 

very. 

We quote in confirmation of this observation the testimony of 
J. Candler, an intelligent and highly respectable member of 
the Society of Friends, who has lately paid a visit of several 
months to Jamaica, and who estimates the voluntary contributions 
to chapel-building and other church purposes in that island at 
between £50,000 and £60,000 per annum. In Berbice the assist- 
ance freely given to a great extent by the same class, to the funds 
of the London Missionary Society, exclusive of sums expended in 
the colony on similar objects was £4,102. 

It is deserving of notice that several of the largest sums 
received by the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society during 
the last year were the offerings of those who were lately slaves. 
They are as follows : 

From the auxiliaries formed at Brown’s Town, Falmouth, St. 
Ann’s Bay, and St. Thomasin the Vale, Jamaica, £210 have been 
received by the treasurer of the society, and from that established 
in connexion with Orange Chapel, Berbice, £50 more, making in all 

260. The greater part of this sum was generously contributed 
by the recently emancipated classes in grateful testimony of the 
blessings they are now privileged to enjoy. 

If the argument for emancipation should be met by a remark, 
that the English slaves were fitter to receive the boon of freedom 
than are those of other countries ; let it be recollected, that the 
amount of literary and religious instruction was widely different in 
the various English colonies, in some very little indeed had been 
communicated ; that the white population of these islands, also, 
varied greatly in their character, being in some instances Spanish, 
in others of French, and in others extensively of Dutch origin. 
We refer particularly to Mauritius, and St. Lucia, Trinidad, and 
British Guiana. In all of these the introduction of freedom has 
been attended with cheering results, and bright prospects for the 
future ; associated as it has been, and will, we trust, ever be, with 
a lively care for the intellectual, mora!, and religious advancement 
of the emancipated g poag sr 

The circumstances of the Danish islands do not appear to pre- 
sent difficulties to emancipation more formidable existed in 
the neighbouring island of Antigua, where such consequences so 
beneficial to every portion of the community have followed 
immediate emancipation. Surinam, and the other dependencies 
of Holland, offer to a considerable extent the same features 
which British Guiana, and other late slave dependencies of Eng- 
land exhibited a few years since. 

In conclusion, allow us to entreat you to acquaint yourselves 
with the details of the law, practice, and results of eggs a 
your respective countries, and let them be made public. The 
first step towards the removal of a great evil is a knowledge of 
its character, the second is its exposure. These should be followed 
by individual and associated efforts, in every constitutional and 
peaceable manner, to promote the immediate abolition of evils so 
great as those which have been ever experienced in connexion 
with that slavery to which we have sought to direct your atten- 
tion. Let the year of jubilee dawn upon the slaves in your re- 
spective countries ; and thus, by your example, will the day be 
hastened, when the millions of unhappy beings who now i 
and die in cruel bondage will be delivered, the guilt of cruel 
taskmasters cease, and Africa, freed from the plague which has so 
long preyed upon her happiness, and inipeded her advancement in 
all that is great and good, shall lift up her hands unto God. 
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DR. WAYLAND AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PATRIOT. 


I opsErve, in the Patriot of yesterday, a letter from Dr. Hoby, to which 
is attached an extract from one of Dr. Wayland, President of Brown Uni- 
versity, at Providence, in Rhode Island, United States, which induces me 
to state that, Dr. Hoby having sent me a kind invitation to meet Dr. 
Wayland at his house, I declined, because I had ascertained his sentiments 
on the abolition of slavery by the extracts from ‘‘Wayland’s Human 
Responsibility” given in the Eclectie Review of June last. Dr. Wayland 
having publicly committed himself to such sentiments as are contained in 
the extracts from his own work in the Review alluded to, I did not feel it 
my duty either to meet him, be silent, or to enter upon this subject with 
him in a private party, any more than I should with a person of equal 
ability and equally high religious profession, who might come to this 
country, after publiely avowing that an American citizen ought not to 
raise his voice against a thief, or the receiver of stolen , or the keeper 
of a brothel, if such iniquities happened to be legalized in any part of the 
United States; fully believing, as I do that, if there be truth in revela. 
tion, the perpetrators of those crimes are not more guilty in the sight of 
God, than the American slaye-holder and his abettors. 
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"Dr: Wayland says, “ I came here a stranger, I hope a follower of our 
Lord Yesss Oncist | oe I am, it seems, called — to plead, as a culprit, 
pgs hated ppt dl before I am admitted to a place among my brethren. 
Iw observe, that Dr. Wayland is, in my humble opinion, fully 
convicted in his own words which he has thought fit to publish to the 
world ; and it is indeed astonishing to me, if he takes as his guide the 
precept and example of Him, whose servant he professes to be, that he 
can hold and avow such sentiments; I refer the reader to the extracts 
themselves in the Review in confirmation of what I say; and if he 
would wish to see the almost incredible depravity of the high professors 
in many of the socalled Christian churches in America, on the subject of 
slavery I would earnestly recommend him to reada smal! pamphlet just 
ublished, entitled ‘‘ the American Churches the bulwarks of American 
Biavery, by an American.” It is to be had at Ward and Co,’s Paternos- 
ter-row, and is compiled by my friend James G. Birney, whose veracity 
has never been impeached by his bitterest enemies, and who has liberated 
all his own slaves. His recent valuable labours in this country in the 
anti-slavery cause are well-known. He has just returned to America; 
no confirmation of the fact is, however, needed, as the evidence adduced 
throughout is from the guilty parties themselves. 
I am, very respectfully, 
JOSEPH STURGE. 
Birmingham, 11th Month, 13th, 1840. 


[As the sentiments of Dr. Wayland have now become matter of peculiar 
interest to British abolitionists, it may be at once gratifying to them and 
an act of justice to him, to present them with his entire chapter on the 
slavery question.] 


It may be proper, at the commencement of this section, to state that [ 

pose to enter into no consideration of the moral bearings of the insti- 
tution of domestic slavery. My views upon this subject, I have already 
given in another place, Were it otherwise, I should have no occasion 
here to examine the question in this point of view. With these topics 
the D acorn discussion has nothing todo. Granting all that may be said 
of the moral evil of this institution; granting it to be a violation of the 
law under which God has constituted moral beings, the question still 
remains to be decided, what is our duty in respect to it; and what are 
the limitations within which our efforts for its removal are to be restricted ? 
In every other case we readily perceive that these questions are different 
and dissimilar. Whether or not a particular act be wrong, is one question. 
In what manner it be proper to remove or arrest the evil is certainly 
another and very different question. And it is evident that the considera- 
tions which would bear upon the one, would have no bearing whatever 
upon the other. Whether murder be or be not a crime, must be shown 
from the temper of heart which it indicates, and from the results 
to which, if unpunished it would lead. But these arguments would be 
entirely out of place, if they were urged to show that a murderer should 
be punished without trial, and that every man is at liberty to knock him 
on the head, wherever and whenever he may mect him. 

The right or wrong, the innocence or guilt of slavery, is not the ques- 
tion here to be discussed. Waiving this, and granting it to be a violation 
of the law which God has ordained between man and man, and granting 
also, that it is our duty to labour for its removal, I design merely to 
inquire what are the limits within which our efforts, for the snnieaplish: 
ment of this purpose are to be restricted. 

Our duty on this subject must, I think, be either as citizens of the United 
States ; or as human beings, under the law to God. 

1. I think it evident that, as citizens of the United States, we have no 
power whatever either to abolish slavery in the southern states—or to 
do anything of which the direct intention is to abolish it. Whatever 

wer we possess, as citizens of the United States, is conferred upon us 
by the constitution. This power is not conferred upon us by that instru- 
ment, and therefore it does not exist. 

But this instrument has not merely a positive, it has also a negative 
power. It not only certain powers, but it expressly declares that 
those not enumerated are not granted. Thus, it enacts, that all ‘ the 

wers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor pro- 

ibited by it, to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.’’ Now, the abolition of slavery being a power not conferred, 
it is, by this article, expressly withheld. Whatever power we may there- 
fore have over slavery ,as citizens of the several States, within our own limits 
respectively, we have none, as citizens of the United States. The majority 
of the people in the United States, have, in this respect, no power over 
the minority ; for the minority has never conceded to them this power. 
Should all the States in the Union but one, and that one the very 
smallest, abolish slavery ; should the majority of one hundred to one, of 
the people of the United States, be in favour of its abolition, still it would 
not alter the case. That one State would be as free to abolish it ornot to 
abolish itasitis now. This is a question which has never been submitted 
to the majority of the citizens of these United States, and, therefore, the 
citizens of the United States, as citizens, have nothing to do with it. 

The same thing is evident, from the most cursory view of the circum- 
stances under which the constitution was formed. Previously to the 
revolution, each of these States was an independent colony ; constituted 
into a distinct government, by charter from the British crown. Each 
colony was a government as distinct from every other, as though it had 
been a thousand miles distant from all the rest; as distinct, in fact, as 
are the different West India Islands from each other, or as any one of 
the West India Islands, from the colony of Canada, of New Zealand, or 
of Bombay. They all held of the British crown, but were all independent 
of each other, and the only bond of union by which they were connected 
ee: was, that they were all subject to the same king, and all 

owledged the ultimate authority of the constitutional laws of the 
empire. 
en the independence of these colonies was established, this link, 
which bound each of them to the mother country, and thus indirectly to 
each other, was severed. They became independent States, having, each 
one for itself, power to make peace or war, or to form alliances, offensive 
and defensive, with what foreign states soever they severally chose. 
While in this condition, it is manifest that no State had any power what- 
éver over any other State. Any one might have established slavery, or 
have abolished it, and no other one would have imagined that, in sodoing, 
it was liable to any control from any other, or from all the rest; any 
more than from Canada, Austria, Russia, or the Sandwich Islands. 











Under these circumstances they chose, of their own sovereign will, to 
form a confederate government. In the formation of this government, 
each State, or the people of each State, mutually agreed to commit certain 
powers to the whole, and to submit the ultimate decision of certain ques- 
tions to the majority of the whole people represented by their senators and 
representatives in con What they have thus submittéd to the de- 
cision of the majority, and nothing else, can be decided by the majority. 
What has not n submitted, remains precisely as it was before, in the 
og of the citizens of the several states ; and the citizens of the United 
mise hs no more to do with it, than they have with the affairs of 

celand. : 

The principle, in this case, is the same as that which governs partner- 
ships. If twenty men put into common stock, each a thousand dollars, on 
condition that the whole, for certain purposes, shall be controlled by a 
majority of the proprietors, or of such persons as they may appoint, then 
the majority has a conceded right to control that property for those purposes. 
But that is all their power. They have no control over another dollar of 
the property of any proprietor, nor have they a right to control it for any 
other pu than those for which it was contributed. Still less have 
they a right to control the political opinions of a proprietor, or to direct in 
what manner he shall educate his children, or govern his family. The 
principle in both cases is the same, and it is a very obvious one. It is 
simply this. No man is bound by any compact, any further than he has 
bound himself. In forming any society, there are, of necessity, certain 
individual rights, which a man submits to the decision of the majority. 
But the surrender of these, involves the surrender of no other, and, in 
everything else, he is as perfectly independent of the power of the majority 
as he was before. 

As we have, therefore, as citizens, no power over this subject, we have, 
as citizens, no responsibility. ‘The guilt, if guilt exists, will not rest upon 
us as citizens of the United States. Whoever supposes himself guilty, 
because congress does not pass a law abolishing slavery in the United 
States? But this is the only manner in which, as citizens of the United 
States, we have any power to act in this, or in any other case. If, then, 
we are not responsible, we have, as citizens, no obligation to discharge in 
the premises. Whether slavery be bad or good, we wash our hands of it, 
inasmuch as it is a matter which the providence of God bas never placed 
within our jurisdiction. 

But this is not quite all. As citizens of the United States, we have 
solemnly promised to let it alone. We have declared that we leave to 
the States respectively, and to the people of the States, whatever powers 
they have not conceded to us. This is, by universal consent, acknow- 

ledged to he one of the powers thus left. e have, therefore, promised 
as citizens of the United States, to let this alone. The concession has 
been made by both parties, and we hold the other party toit. Should the 
majority in congress undertake to establish slavery, in one of the free states, 
we should plead this very article, as a bar to their usurpation. But, the 
slave-holding states have precisely the same se to plead it against us, 
should we attempt any legislation in the case. th parties have pledged 
themselves to abstain, and neither can interfere in the matter, without the 
violation of a solemn compact. In this respect, therefore, the Providence 
of God, and our own solemn obligations to each other, have precluded 
any action whatever. 

But [ go still further. I hold that a compact is binding, in its spirit 
as well as in its letter. The spirit of the compact, 1 suppose, imposes 
upon me the obligation not to do anything for the purpose of changing 
the relation of master and slave, except with the consent of the master. 
I have no right to declare the abolition of slavery in another state ; I 
have conceded that this is to be left to the free choice of the citizens of 
that state. I have no right to do anything to interfere with that free choice. 
I have, therefore, no right to excite such a state of feeling among slaves, 
that the master shall be obliged, from physical necessity, to liberate his 
slaves, whether he believes it to be right and wise, or whether he believes 
the contrary. This is as much a violation of the spirit of the compact, as an 
arbitrary act of legislation. The compact concedes, that it is to be left to 
the free will of the states, and I oblige them to act in accordance with my 
will, and not in accordance with their own. This is a violation of clear 
and solemn obligation. I have no control over the manner in which my 
neighbour shall educate his children; and to interfere by physical force, in 
order to oblige him to educate them as I please, would be infamous. But 
if I stir up such a feeling in his family, that he is obliged to follow my 
suggestions, in order to save himself .from being poisoned, I am equally 
infamous, The violation of right is as great in the one case as in the 
other. 1a question has been left to my decision, I claim the privilege 
of deciding it for myself, and I thank no one for deciding it forme; much 
less do I thank him for taking the decision out of my hands, and settling 
it by physical force. And it matters nothing to me, whether this physical 
force be exerted by my neighbour himself, or whether he stir up another 
man to exert it. In both cases, it is a palpable and insolent violation of 
right. 

pat it may be said, granting all this, yet congress has a right to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Here we are, therefore, responsible, 
and of course, under obligation. Let us proceed and calmly examine this 

uestion. 
2 I grant that the unrestricted legislative control over the District of Co- 
lumbia, has been ceded to the United States. I grant that congress has 
the same power over the district, as the legislatures of the several states 
have over their own ily 8 respectively. They have, therefore, the power 
to abolish slavery within that district. 

Nay, I am willing to go farther. I am willing to allow that congress has 
a right to abolish slavery in the district. By right, I mean that they have the 
power, and that no legal obstacle exists to thé exercise of that power. There is 
nothing in the Constitution to forbid it. There is nothing in the act of cession 
to forbid it. There is nothing in the constitution and laws of the states which 
does or which can forbid it. The cession to congress was absolute and un- 
restricted. On these points, I am disposed to raise no question whatever. 
But it is always to be remembered, that it is one thing to say that a man 
has a right to do a particular act, and a very different thing to say that it is 
right and just for him to do that particular act. The right to do the act 
may be absolute, but the fitness, and propriety, and justice of exercising 
that right, may be conditional. A man has a right to exact the personal 
labour of his wife, and also of his children during their minority, that is, 
he may do it, nd there is no law to prevent it; nay, in doing it, the law 
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will protect him from interference. But the justice of his exercising this 
right is certainly conditional. He may do it justly, if it be necessary for 
their common support. But, it surely would be an atrocious violation of 
justice, if he should live in indolence and splendour, and demand that they 
should thus labour to maintain him. Yet, if he should do this, he might 
plead that he had a right to do thus, and nobody could gainsay it, A 
father has a right to turn his children out of bis house when they become 
of age, and it may, undersome circumstances, be exercised with propriety ; 
but this by no means proves that it would be right for parents always to do 
so. A parent, worth an independent fortune, has a right to bind out his 
child as an apprentice, to the most loathsome and degrading occupation ; 
but is this a right which it is fit, and proper, and just, at all times, to 
exercise ? 

It is manifest, then, that, granting a right to exist, in the signification 
above given, the question still remains, is it a right, fit and proper and just 
to be exercised? In other words, although we have the right to do it, yet 
would it be right and just for us todo it? This is really the point on 
which it seems to me the whole question hinges. 

I ask, then, in the first place, what is the object of the act of abolition ? 
Is it ultimate within itself? Is it merely because, as citizens of the 
United States, we are opposed to slavery in any territory over which we 
exercise jurisdiction? Or, is it for the sake of something ulterior, that 
is, for the sake of creating such a state of things in the slave-holding 
states, that the citizens of those states will be obliged, whether they 
approve: of it or not, to abolish slavery? In so far as this latter is the 
object, I think it unconstitutional; because we have, by the spirit of the 
compact, bound ourselves to leave it to their own free-will. That free- 
will, we have no right, either by ourselves or by others, to control ; and 
we have no right to use our power, either of one kind or another, for 
this purpose. I think, therefore, we have no right, to exercise the power 
which we possess for the accomplishment of this object. 

I ask, in the next place, was the power over the district of Columbia 
ceded to congress, for this purpose ? Did Maryland and Virginia ever anti- 
cipate that, without their consent, this use would be made of it? Did 
the southern states generally, when they became parties to this contract, 
suppose that this power would be claimed and used by congress ? I think 
that all these questions must be answered in the negative. If so, the 
right has not, in fact been unconditionally given. It is athing out of the 
contract so far as the animus of both parties was concerned. If it be so, 
although it may be granted by the letter, it is not granted by the spirit of 
the instrument, and the right cannot, without the consent of the other 
party, be justly and honourably exercised. If I make a contract with my 
neighbour, and by the letter of that contract, obtain a power to do some 
act, which power he never intended to convey, I cannot, as an honoura- 
ble man, avail myself of it. To do so, is an act of knavery, and every 
man of sound principles would so consider it. 

Now, if it be so, it matters not what may be the purpose for the sake 
of which we propose to take an unfair advantage, I have no more right 
to impose upon my neighbour, when I intend to use the proceeds of m 
trickery for purposes of benevolence, than when I intend to use them for 
the purpose of usury. The real question is, is it right for me to inter- 
pret the contract in this manner? If it be, I may so interpret it, let 
me do what I will with the gain. If it be not right, I may not so inter- 
pret it, let my intention be what it may, in regard to the proceeds. 

That it would not be right for us thus to interpret the contract, I think 
may be clearly shewn by the results of an extension of the principle con- 
tended for. It must be granted, that the power to abolish and the power 
to establish, are the same. Now congress possesses precisely the same 
power over navy yards, fortifications, arsenals, &c., belonging to the general 
government, that it possesses over the district of Columbia. Many of 
these have been ceded to the United States, by the free states, and are still 
embosomed within them. Congress has precisely the same right to abolish 
or to establish slavery in all these, as it has to abolish or to establish it in the 
district. But would it be a just, fit, and proper exercise of this right, were 
Congress to establish slavery in all these little portions of territory? Were 
such a thing attempted, I ask any candid man, whether we should not, 
at once, exclaim that this power was never conferred for this purpose ; and 
that the contract could not be thus interpreted, without overreaching and 
trickery? Now, I donot see that any principle is involved in the one 
case, that is not involved in the other. I say, therefore, that, although the 
power is conferred by the Jette: of the contract, it is not conferred by the 
spirit; and, therefore, we cannot use it honourably ; that is, we cannot use 
it at all, 

But if the right to use this power be contingert, it may be asked, when 
will the contingency arise, in which we can rightfully use it? I answer, it 
may arise in several ways. First, whenever the southern states agree to it, 
it will be proper to use it. Secondly, whenever Maryland and Virginia, 
or either of them, shall abolish slavery, it will, I think, be perfectly 
right to use it. The history of slavery, in this country, shows, that 
the line of demarcation between slave and free labour, has an irresistible 
tendency to move southward. Right hasa natural power over wrong, and 
the advantages which it confers on all parties, tend, of themselves, to 
extend its boundaries. Maryland, but for untoward reasons, to which I 
will not here allude, would, by this time, I believe, have nearly freed 
herself from the evils of slavery. ‘There can be no reason why Congress 
should oppose any obstacle to the natural course of events, in respect to this 
or any other hag of opinion. Whenever the district would have be- 
come free, if it had remained a part of the states by which it was originally 
ceded, then it will be not only the right, but the duty of congress, to abo- 
lish slavery. Then we can abolish it without any infringement of right, 
and then, the whole country, both north and south, must rejoice in the act. 

While I hold these opinions, however, I beg leave to remark, that I 
entertain no light conceptions of the evil of slavery in general, or of the 
evil of slavery in the district of Columbia in particular. I would not own 
a slave “ for all the gold that sinews bought and sold, have ever earned.” 
My blood bas curdled, as I have heard the atrocious wrongs committed in 
the very district itself, under the eyes of calm, uncommitted persons, who 
have related them to me. I never have seen them myself, for I have never 
been in Washington. I have “ felt a stain like a wound,” when foreigners 
have taunted me with the fact, that the seat of government of this free people 
is the great slave market for the country. But deep and degrading as is 


that stain, I will bear it with patience, rather than wipe it off by an act of | j 


injustice, treachery, ordishonour. And more thar this, were I a southern, 
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as I am a northern man, 1 never could consent, as a man of bonour, to 
hold my fellow-citizens committed to a system, which, whether truly or 
falsely, they feel to be a national disgrace. In that spirit of frankness and 
disinterestedness, which always has marked the southern character, I 
would say, ‘“‘ We prefer this system, and we are willing to bear the 
reproach of it. We receive benefit, and we believe innocent benefit from 
it. But you have no interest in it, and we will mot expose you to 
reproach, nor hold you to this contract, since it is pint as to your moral 
sentiments.” Were I a southern, as I ama northern man, I would 
myself propose the abolition of slavery in the district. It is but a small 
matter in itself, but it is an act, which could only emanate from a noble 
and patriotic spirit. 

And were the subject presented in this light, I do believe that the 
south is equal to the occasion. I know their chivalric contempt of danger. 
I know their enthusisatic attachment to personal right. 1 know, also, 
their ardent love of country, and that it is with them, a point of honour to 
be foremost in making any sacrifice for the public good. If their rights on 
this subject were freely conceded, and the question put upon its true 
ground, the ground of concession to the honest, although they may think 
it the misguided, moral feeling of the north, I cannot believe that they 
would hesitate to follow the » Sein of an enlarged and disinterested 
patriotism. When two courses of conduct are before them, I believe 
them fully capable of appreciating the dignity of choosing the more neble. 
It is not natural to them gratuitously to inflict pain upon an associate, spe- 
cially upon a fellow-citizen. This is a pain which need not be inflicted. 
I am sure the noblest course that could be taken, would be, for them 
magnanimously to offer to bid it cease for ever. 

I appeal, therefore, and I do it with confidence, to the patriotism of 
the south. I declare that, as a citizen of the United States, 1 am grieved 
that the soil in which I have with them a common right of ownership, 
should have become a universal slave market ; that that soil should be 
polluted with prisons, constructed for the express purpose of collecting 
together human beings for exportation ; and that a regular line of slave ships 
should sail from the harbours of the district. I have never had anything 
to do with slavery. J derive no benefit from it, yet I am obliged to bear 
the pain of being a party to what, in my conscience, I disapprove. Yet, 
while I thus declare myself deeply grieved, I will respect the rights of the 
south to the very last tittle, in letter and in spirit. I will bear it all unto 
the very end, rather than violate, either in form or in fact, the pledge 
which I have solemnly given. But, while I thus respect the rights of my 
southern brethren, I surely may ask, that they respect my feelings in 
return. The action in this case must come from them. I therefore call 
upon them, to come forward, with the nobleness of which I know them 
to be capable, and of their own accord, to remove this cause of grief. I 
say nothing of consequences, for be these what they may, they as well as 
I, can look them calmly in the face. I ask them to make this offering 
on the altar of frank, generous, fraternal patriotism. It will be a 
sacrifice honourable in the eyes of men, and well-pleasing in the sight of 

ie and I believe I may also do it in behalf of 
all the true friends of man at the north, I solemnly promise, that when it 
shall be our turn to make a similar offering, we will not be outdone by 
them, when they have done their uttermost. 

A few words more and I have done with this part of the subject. 
There seems to me a dangerous disposition on both sides, wherever the 
question of slavery is agitated, to press upon the limits of the constitution 
to the utmost. At the north, I have no doubt that the subject ofslavery 
has been discussed in a manner decidedly at variance with constitutional 
liberty of speech and ofthe press. On the other hand, at the south, it 
has been held, that the discussion of this subject, in all manners and in 
any spirit, was to be forbidden. The right of petition has, I doubt not, 
been abused; topics have been introduced into petitions which have no 


for the sake of effect, in such numbers as to threaten to exclude every 
other subject of discussion. On the other hand, this has been met by 
measures, which seem to me, at variance with the very existence of the 
right of petition. Every one must see, that wrong on one side is no justi- 
fication of wrong on the other. Passion is never decorous—least of all, in 
legislators. Patience and forbearance, calm adherence to right, will 
in the end come off the most successfully. There is surely no greater 
wisdom in controversy, than to hold an opponent always in the wrong. 

And last, as it respects the annexation of Texas. That the annexation 
of Texas will extend the system of slavery, I presume there can be no 
doubt, nor can there be any doubt that by so doing, it will alter materially 
the balance which exists between the slave-holding and the free states. 
Yet this is not an argument which I would use as an American citizen, 
because slavery inthe view of the constitution, is innocent; and the sys- 
tem has a right to whatever accidental advantages may, from the pursuit 
of the honest and wise policy of the country, accrue to it. On the other 
hand, as this is strictly a local institution, I do not see how honourable 
men can urge a national measure for this reason. ‘The same principle 
which precludes the north from opposing it, also as it seems to me, pre- 
cludes the south from urging it. It should therefore be decided on 
general principles of statesmanship. 

If it be left to these reasons, it seems to me that there can be but 
little room for argument. We want not territory, since we have, already, 
more than we need. We need not additional strength, and if we did, the 
annexation of Texas could not give ittous. This is no reason that I can 
conceive for it, and there are strong constitutional objections against it. 
The south has always contended strongly, and I think truly, against the 
use of doubtful constitutional powers. The best that can be said on this 
subject, is, that the constitutional right to do the act, is a" doubtful. 
Let the south then be true to the construction for which she has always 
contended ; and let her manifest her fidelity to her principles, by holding 
fast to them, even when they seem adverse to her interest. This is the 
only way in which we can truly increase the practical power of the con- 
stitution. Just in proportion as this is strengthened, we shall be united, 
happy, and invincible. Pah : 

II. We have now cleared our way through the question, in so far as it 
concerns our duty as citizens. It only remains that we consider our duty 
in respect to slavery, arising from our relations as men. t 

When we look upon it in this view, we are to consider it, in general, 
‘ust as we should consider slavery in the West Indies, or in South 





‘America, or in any other part of the world. The principal, if not the 
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~y difference, is, that it. is an evil existing in our own neighbourhood, 
a wrong done by our friends and acquaintances: by men who would 
be more = gr Hew hear argument and motive from us, than from any one 
else ; and, refore, for these reasons, we are specially called upon to 
attempt its removal, 

In this, as in any case, therefore, we are under the common obligation 
to make known to our fellow-men, that truth which we believe to be con- 
ducive to their happiness, and to the happiness of men in general. Inas- 
much as this is a question of practical duty, our appeal is to be made to 
the understanding and conscience of those whom we desire to convince. 
Inasmuch as the only reason which renders it obligatory on us to endea- 
vour to convince them, is the general obligation of love to man, it is of 
the utmost importance for us so to conduct the discussion, that it shall 
be not only apparent, but incontrovertible, that this is our only motive. 

uch as we are endeavouring to convince our fellow-men, that they 

are chargeable with a violation of the rights of others, we should, in 

all our intercourse, set them an example of the most delicate regard 

to their rights. He will surely labour with very little success, in the 

ion of truth, who commences his efforts by uttering a falsehood. 

And he will labour with as little success in extending the dominion fof 
right, whose first effort’is an act of injustice. 

We are bound, then, I apprehend, in all our efforts on this subject, 
most scrupulously to avoid all measures, which could justly be construed 
into an attempt to infringe the rights of the south.. We have a right to 
attempt to change southern opinions on this question, and to show the 
master, by argument, that it is for his interest, and that it is his duty, to 
liberate his slave. But we have no right to take any measures of which 
the natural tendency is, to excite the slaves to insubordination and civil 
war. We have a right to change the purpose of the master by argu- 
ment, but we have no right either to oblige him by our own physical 
force to change it, or to excite another person thus to oblige him. I 
here only speak of the question of right to do the act, and not at all of the 
pcantioal result of the act. It is my firm belief, that a general insurrection 
at the south would end, in the almost entire annihilation of the coloured 
population. 

_ Nor, again, can I perceive the utility of a system of societies, affiliated, 
not for the sake of circulating truth at the south, but for the sake of excit- 
ing and agitating the people at the north. The only advantage which 
can be expected to result from this measure, is the increase of abolition 
votes. But this is a matter, as we have attempted to show, with which 
votes have nothing to do inasmuch as it is a question, over which, as citi- 
zens, we have no control. In the meantime, the very attempt to mul- 
tiply votes, on this questién, cannot but beget in the minds of the south, 
the suspicion that we intend to interfere in this very manner : that is, in a 
manner at variance with our constitutioual obligations. The least suspi- 
cion of this nature, must, from the necessity of this case, render all our 
argument useless, and make our very appeal to men’s understandings and 
consciences, a positive annoyance. And in so far as I have been able 
to discover, such bas been the effect of the system of affiliated abolition 
societies. They have already become the tools of third-rate politicians. 
They have raised a violent agitation, without presenting any definite means 
of constitutionally accomplishing their object. In the mean time as 
combination on the one side always produces combinations on the other, 
they have embittered the feelings of the south. They have, for the 
tat least, rendered any open and calm discussion of this subject in 

the slave-holding states utterly impossible. They have rivetted, indefi- 
nitely, the bonds of the slave in those very states in which they were a 
few years since falling off ; and every where throughout the south, 
they have rendered the servitude of the enslaved vastly more rigorous 
than it ever was before. While, therefore, I would speak with respect of 
the motives of those of my fellow-citizens, who are enlisted in abolition 
societies, (the political intermeddlers, both small and great, always 
) I must come to the conclusion that their efforts must be 
unwisely directed, or else they would have led to amore salutary result. 

And again, supposing we abjure all unkindness, and speak only in 
the spirit of love, it is E 9 to be remembered that we are only held 
responsible for setting the truth before men. They have a right to 
decide whether they will accept of us as their instructors or not. The 
have — a right to their ears, as we have to our tongues. Hence, if 

wil not hear us, our responsibility is at an end. We have no right 

to our instructions upon them, either by conversation, or by lectures, 
or by the press. If they still determine to go on,in what we believe to 
be wrong, we must leave them to God, who is perfectly capable of vin- 
his own laws, and executing justice among the children of men. 

If they will not hear us, the indication is plain, that God does not mean 
to use our instrumentality in the affair. We must retire and leave the 
case in his hands, and turn our attention to the doing of good in some other 


way. 
But I do not believe that there is any danger of such a result. Before 
the present measures were adopted, discussion on the subject 
of slavery was common at the south. It has never been 
treated anywhere with greater boldness or ability, than it was 
a few years since, in public debate, in the Virginia house of 
delegates, and it was done then without offence. When the 
present agitations have passed away, there is no reason why it should 
not be treated in the same manner again. The Quakers have always 
borne their clear, and decided, and manly testimony against slavery, both 
by peer and by example; and yet no exception has ever been taken 
at the course which they have pursued. They have stated explicitly 
their views on this subject, in their yearly epistles. They have used no 
opprobrious epithets, but, in the spirit of love, have addressed themselves 
to the reason and conscience of their fellow-men. I do not believe that 
a southern man would take offence, if a copy of their Epistles on this 
subject, should be sent to every slave-holder in the country. It has not 
been my good fortune to ‘become acquainted with many of my southern 
fellow-citizens, but with those whom I have known, I have always con- 
versed as freely upon this, as I would upon any other subject. It is due 
to trath to eclare, that they have also heard my arguments candidly and 
kindly, and have never taken offence at the difference, wide as it might 
be, which existed between us. I do not, therefore, believe, that 
é is eiclatai Mn Pec Sb gen “ed © -iecnlvten Bae bene 
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To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
59, Euston-square, Nov. 6th, 1840. 
Sir,—I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
of yesterday, and to inform you, that I have no claim to the rank 
of Captain, but merely came home as a passenger from New Orleans, in 
the barque Woodstock. I shall, therefore, feel obliged by your correct- 
ing the error here alluded to, at your earliest convenience. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your’s very obediently, 
N. Martiarp. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, 
November 1840. 

ToR. R. Mappen, Esq., M.D., &c. &c. 
My dear Sir,—I am directed by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to convey to you an expression of their 
sincere and cordial thanks for the excellent and manly letter addressed 
by you to the Pacha of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, on the subject of slavery 
as connected with his dominions. 
The Committee also desire to thank you for the other valuable services 
you have rendered them, and for the readiness you have onall occasions 
evinced to afford them your influential assistance in promoting the great 
and important objects they have in view. 
I am, with much regard, my dear Sir, 

Your’s very faithfully and sincerely, 

(Signed) J. H. Trepaotp, Secretary. 


November 13th, 1840, 7, Panton Square. 

My dear Sir,—I beg you to return my best thanks to the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for the kind and grati- 
fying manner in which they have been pleased to notice my poor efforts 
in their cause in Egypt and elsewhere. 
If these efforts have ever cost me any trifling sacrifice of personal 
comfort, or made me obnoxious to persons opposed to their success, I feel 
myself, I assure you, most amply repaid, by the approbation of men 
whose approval Iconsider it an honourable distinction to obtain ; and with 
the blessing of God, for his honour, for the good of his creatures, for my 
own peace, and for the success of this good cause, I will continue to pro- 
mote its interest wherever I may be, whether at home or abroad. 
There is a phrase in your letter which would make it appear that, in 
the recent letter I addressed to Mohammed Ali, I was entitled to some 
credit on the score of the personal risk I might have encountered in thus 
addressing him. I desire no credit to which I am not entitled. Mo- 
hammed Ali did not receive that letter till after my departure, for the 
simple reason, that its previous presentation would have damaged the 
mission in whose proceedings I was ‘engaged with Sir Moses Montefiore. 
This consideration alone influenced me with regard to the time I had 
chosen for its transmission, and to make assurance doubly sure of its 
reaching his highness, I forwarded a duplicate copy through the channel 
of the French Consulate from Malta. Again begging the Committee to 
be assured of my grateful feelings for their kind expression of approba- 
tion, and yourself for the manner of conveying these sentiments to me 
I am, my dear Sir, very truly your’s, : 

(Signed) R. R. Mappen. 
To J. H. Trepeotp, Esq. 


To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter . 
November 2nd, 1840. 
20, Devonshire-street West, Mile End. 
Dear Sir,—I feel great pleasure in forwarding to you for publication 
the following resolution, adopted unanimously by the congregational 
church worshipping in Brunswick Chapel, Mile End, London. 
I remain, dear Sir, your’s truly, 
eases (Signed) Georce Evaxs, 
One of the delegates. 
The church having taken into consideration the fact, that christian 


Y.| professors in various parts of the world are holding their fellow-creatures, 


and in many cases, their fellow-christians in bondage; and being con- 
vinced that such a course is essentially unchristian in principle, and inevi- 
tably productive of unchristian and immoral conduct: 
Hereby resolve,—-That it is their duty, and henceforth their determi- 
nation to withdraw themselves from communion at the Lord’s table with 
every person known to be a holder of a slave. 
(Signed) “* Gzorce Evans, Pastor. 

‘© JamEs JOHNSON, 

* Wiiiiam Coas, Sf sicinaia* 

“Esau Tresits, ~ § 

“ James ARROWSMITH, 





Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nov. 5th, 1840. 
Sir,—I am instructed to hand you the annexed resolution, passed at a 
meeting of the members of the Tuthill-stairs Baptist Church, of this 
town, held last evening, and which you can appropriate as you may deem 
will best promote the benevolent objects of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society, whose appeal to the congregational churches of our land, 
as contained in the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter of the 21st 
ult., I trust will be responded to with that promptitude which its im~ 
portance demands. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) James Ports. 
At a church meeting of the Baptist Church, Tuthill Stairs, N ewcastle- 
upon-Tyne, held on the 4th Nov. 1840— ope 
The church having taken into consideration the fact, that christian 
professors in various parts of the world are holding their fellow-creatures, 
and in many cases their fellow-christians, in bondage ; and being con- 
yinced that such a course is essentially unchristian in principle, and inevi- 
tably productive of unchristian and immoral conduct : 
Hereby resolved unanimously,—That it is their duty, and henceforth 
their determination to withdraw themselves from communion at the Lord’s 
table with every person known to be the holder of a slave. 








(Signed on behalf of the church) 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. Ricuarp Pencitty, Pastor, 
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To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
Dear Sir,—I took the earliest oppo 
the resolutions past in the General Anti-slavery Convention beforeheo 
church and congregation under my care, and am glad of being able t 
inform you, that a resolution to that effect was unanimously adopted. 
cart I am your's obediently, 
a - (Signed) E. Hucues, Bryn Lion, Holywell. 


ON AD 


Thames Ditton, Surrey, Nov. 2nd, 1840. 


Dear Sir,—In cordial compliance with the request of the gentlemen of 


the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and 
thinking it was in no way inappropriate, but rather calculated to increase the 
desired effect, immediately after the Lord’s Supper had been administered, 
I yesterday brought before the church members and communicants, the 
resolutions of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, as transmitted to 
me in your letter ; and have now the pleasure to inferm you that, as the 
result of our conference on the humiliating subject therein embodied, they 
have unanimously authorized me to forward to the above Committee the 
following ‘declaration, signed in their name as their pastor. 
Your’s, Sir, respectfully, 
(Signed ) James Cuurcuitt,. 





To the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

GentLemen,—We, the members and communicants, now assembled at 
the sacred table of our Lord and Saviour, having heard with astonishment 
and deep regret, not only of recent attempts to perpetuate, and even to 
extend the horrid slave-trade in different parts of the world, but that also, 
to their utter dismay, in America, the country which we, in this father- 
land, have been wont to speak of, as far before usin the great principles of 
the inviolability of the claims of conscience, and of civil and religious 
freedom, among all mankind of whatever climate and colour. Yes, it has 
reached to us, that even there, in many christian congregations, and among 
their officers in such churches, there are those in their communion, who 
either abet slavery, or connive at it as slave-holders! Against such a 
monstrous state of things among the professing followers of Christ do all 
our christian feelings rise up so powerfully, that, could our voices reach 
across the sea that separates us, our lamguage of tender regret to the 
American churches concerned should be—‘‘ Come out from among them, 
and be separate, and touch not the unclean thing.” 

On such an occasion, we cannot omit tendering our sincere thanks to 
the above Committee, and to other members of the above societies for their 
kind services, and especially shall we consider it an honour to have our 
kindest regards conveyed to the venerable Ciarxson, the man whose 
record is on high, and cannot perish on the earth, as the tried friend of the 
oppressed all the world over ; the benefit of whose exertions only heaven 
can unfold. Signed, as above requested, 

J. H. Trepcotp, Esq. James Cuurcnaitt, Pastor. 





Ar a meeting of the members of the Baptist Church assembling in Ebe- 
nezer Chapel, Scarborough, under the pastoral care of the Rev. B. Evans, 
on Thursday, October 28th— 

It was resolved,—That, after hearing the resolution of the Anti-slavery 
Convention, and some statements from the pastor in relation to the state 
of slavery in America, and especially in connexion with the church of 
Christ, in that country, we do solemnly and deliberately record our determi- 
nation to refuse communion with any individual connected with this hor- 
rible and wicked system. 

That this resolution be forwarded by the pastor to the secretary of the 
Anti-slavery Society.” 





The Rev. J. Godwin, of Oxford, informs us, that a similar resolution 
has been passed by the Baptist church in that city. 


Hounslow, Nov. 2nd, 1840. 
Ar a meeting of the church of Christ, worshipping in the Independent 
Chapel, Hounslow, held on the evening of Friday, Oct. 30th, 1840— 

The church having taken into consideration the fact that christian 
professors in various parts of the world are holding their fellow-creatures, 
and in many cases their fellow-christians, in bondage; and being con- 
vinced that such a course is essentially unchristian in principle, and inevi- 
tably productive of unchristian and immoral conduct : 

Resolved unanimously,—That it is their duty, and henceforth their 
determination to withdraw themselves from communion at the Lord’s 
table, with any person known to be the holder ofa slave. 

(Signed on behalf of the church) 
Cuartes Fox Varpy, A.M., Pastor. 


Horncastle, Nov. 9th, 1840. 
My Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in transmitting to the committee of the 
Anti-slavery Society the following resolution, unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of the church of Christ, assembling in the Independent Chapel, 
Horncastle, and shall be glad to see its insertion in the next Reporter, 
with the hope that the other churches may pursue the same course. 
And am, your’s truly, 
(Signed ) Joun Paty, 
October 20th, 1840. 
Resolved—That, as a church of Christ, we will not bold communion 
with any person known to be implicated in the crime of holding his fellow- 
creatures in bondage, or who is favourable to the accursed system of 
slavery. Joun Par, Pastor. 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 





Penrith, November 12th, 1840. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

Dear Sir,—I write a line to inform you that, at a church meeting held 
last week, it was unanimously resolved, by the members of the Indepen- 
dent church assembling in Ebenezer chapel, Penrith, not to suffer any 
slave-holder, or any abettor of the horrible system, to commune with them 
at the table of the Lord, as they are fully convinced that such an outrage 
on humanity is alike condemned by the light of nature and the light of 
revelation, 

gSincerely wishing succe3s to the righteous cause in which you are 
engaged, and praying that every one’s bonds may speedily be broken, 
I remain, dear Sir, your’s respectfully, 
W. Brewis. 


rtunity of bringing the substance of 





Fore'ga and Colonial Entelligence. 


J ‘We have h colt i sorted the ral 

AMAIcA.— We have heard it re t several appointments 
have been made by his Excellency Fa governor under the Judicial Bill, 
but on what authority we are not aware. It is said that the hon. T.J. 
Bernard, has been appointed chairman ‘of Quarter Sessions for Kingston ; 
Henry Moresby, Esq., chairman of the same courtffor the precinct of St. 
Catherine’s ; Samuel Jackson Dallas, Esq. for St. Thomas in the East; 
and W. J. Grignon, Esq., for Montego-bay, It is also said that Robert 
Russell, Esq., Barrister, has received an appointment, but for what 
place or precinct we have not learnt.— Morning Journal. 

On this the Colonial Reformer observes as follows :—‘ Well, what 
shall we say if this report turn out to be true? Why, we shall say that 
Mr. Samuel Jackson Dallas is an extremely fortunate person—and so 
lucrative an ogra will be hailed with exquisite satisfaction, not 
only by himself, but by divers other persons who are deeply interested 
therein. We suspect that so auspicious an event would create nearly an 
equal amount of pleasurable excitement with that evinced on Mr. Speaker 
Panton’s elevation to his present office, with the comfortable and season- 
able addition to his income of £1500 per annum. 

“Mr. Dallas’s competency for the office we more than doubt ; and his 
firmness, consistency, and impartiality as a judge are more than question- 
able. We scarcely know a man of less real independence of character 
than Mr. Dallas. He ever has been, and ever will be, a mere truckler to 
the stronger party. He has no fixed principle. 

“As to the appointment of Mr. W. Stamford Grignon, that we positively 
wont believe. We don’t think Sir Charles Metcalfe would go quite so 
far. Why, Mr. Grignon, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant—from 
time immemorial, has all along been one of the most uncompromising and 
unscrupulous advocates of the very worst features of the slave-driving 
system—both in theory and practice ! 

‘“‘He, to be chairman of the Court of Quarter Sessions? No, we wont 
believe it. 

“Give us, for mercy sake, j ust, upright, and impartial judges,” 








We are favoured by the Rev. W. Knrrs with the following extracts. 
CONDUCT OF THE PEOPLE, 

Mr. Crark thus writes '—Whatever deficiency there may be in the crops, 
it is certainly not owing this year to any deficiency of labour. The supply 
has been greater tha the demand. No people on the island have worked 
more industriously or continuously than the much calumniated tists 
The Methodists, Presbyterians, Independents, and church people, have. 
worked well; but, well as they may have worked, I am confident of 
this, that the Baptists have not been a whit behind the best of them. Of 
the general conduct of the people I cannot speak too highly. A few cases 
have occurred requiring church discipline in regard to our inquirers, and 
only two as to the members, Excepting one or two rent cases, no charges 
whatever have been brought into any of the courts respecting our ago 
I would undertake to prove, our enemies themselves being judges, that 
no people on the face of the earth have conducted themselves with 
greater propriety, that none have been more industrious, honest, upright, 
sober, and virtuous, than those under my pastoral care. 

Out of the whole population of the district, estimated at from ten to 
twelve thousand, I am only aware of two cases of a criminal nature. 
One of these a man unconnected with any church, for an assault on a 
female, stands over until the meeting of the grand court ; the other is agai 
a man who bought a piece of land at Sturge Town. He is charged by Dr. 
Raffington, of Green Castle, to which the property was formerly attached, 
with stealing a jealousie from his old cottage. The man contends that it 
was his own property that he made. This case has been trumpeted to 
the world through the pro-slavery papers—the man is said to be a deacon 
of my church, whereas he is not even a member or an inquirer, simply 
an attendant. That he acted illegally there cannot be a doubt, but I ques- 
tion whether bis conduct is morally wrong. This is the only case the 
enemies of freedcm have been able to bring forward to the disparagement 
of our people. 

From the coming of freedom to this date, not a member or an inquirer at any 
one of my stations has been convicted of a single offence against the laws. This 
I believe to be true also as regards brother Abbott’s and Dexter’s districts. 

If you bave an opportunity, let me beg of you to denounce the immi- 
gration scheme. Do what you can, dear brother, to prevent poor deluded 
people being seduced from their homes to make their graves in Jamaica, 
or to spread vice amongst our enfranchised population. Not long since 
the Mitchells sent out a large cargo of Irish labourers for their estate, 
Brother Bridge. Nearly, or quite, half of them are dead; most of the 
survivors are destroying themselves with rum. 

Mr. Dexter thus writes—You ask for statistics of crime in connerion with 
our churches and congregations. I am happy to say, that all the information 
I can give you is, that I have not heard of one member or inquirer having 
been convicted of any offence at the petit sessions at Rio Bueno since you 
left, (there had been none hefore,) and that I know posrrivery that there 
was not, from November 1838 to the middle of June 1840, one such con- 
viction at Brown’s Town, from the properties connected with the stations. 
Brother Clark can answer for himself, and, I believe, in the same way. 
Indeed, I believe, if we could see the returns up to the present time, it 
would be found that, from Cardiff Hall to Duncans, and from the sea 
to the borders of Clarendon and Manchester, no single case of conviction 
of any of our people has occurred. Let our enemies disprove this if they 
can, 

FREE VILLAGES. 

1. Sturge Town, 118} acres, cost with surveying in lots £1250. Land all 
sold, nearly all in cultivation, about fifty cottages built or building. A dey- 
school with 120 children in active operation. A regular preaching station, 
with a congregation of 1000 to 2000. eee 

2. Clarksonville, 636 acres, cost with surveying in lots £2400. About 
$50 acres sold in cultivation. A great number of houses built and building. 
A station, with congregation of 800 persons. A day-school with up 
of 100 children. ; 

3. Stepney, consisting of 140 acres, cost (without surveying,) £700. 
Nearly all bespoke, and £268 paid in advance. I am under liabilities for 
the balance. This settlement lies about seven miles east of Bethany, an 
out-station will be formed there. , 
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money paid. 

5. Buzton. This isa part of Somerset plantation. Many of our people 
had ht land, and settled upon the property. I have agreed to purchase 
the in which our school is conducted and the remaining land, and 
here I intend to form an out-station. We have 
about 100 children in the school, and shall have a healthy flourishing 

t. 

Mr. Dexter thus writes with reference to the independent settlements 
—I find by my books, that at New Birmingham nearly all the bundred 
town lots have been taken up, and about 350 acres of provision-land sold 
to more than 150 families, There has not yet been much building in the 
town, there being only about ten houses shingled at present, but many are 
getting together their materials, and, now crop is over, I have no doubt 
will push on with the work. Many others again, whose provision-grounds 
lie near the road, have built their ins there, so that in going round the 
property you may see as many as twenty comfortable dwellings, most of 
them shingled. You know what anxieties I have had in connexion with 
this place, but I am abundantly repaid when I look at these abodes of 

, and remember that the oppressor cannot now make their inhabitants 
afraid. At this place there is a chapel and school-house. 

At Lushington about forty persons have purchased land, most of them 
in small building lots. ‘I'wo or three good houses are being erected, and 
seven kilns of lime have been burnt in readiness for further operations, 
Most of the purchasers have erected temporary huts, and even these are 
more comfortable than they were formerly accustomed to. 

Some persons feared that the establishment of these villages would en- 
courage squatters, and thus prevent a supply of continuous labour. It 
would not have been surprising if, from the anxiety of the peasantry to 
get a home of their own, thishad been in some measure the case. I have 
not, however, heard of end deficiency of labour, but, on the contrary, they 
two properties from which I have most settlers at Liberty, Vale the crop 
was finished several weeks earlier this year than last. ‘Those properties 
are Sportman’s Hall, and Ulster Spring. From the former fifteen persons 
have purchased, from the latter twenty-six. 





British Guiana.—The Guiana Reformer has been at pains to 
collect information respecting the results of immigration, and furnishes us 
with the following :— 
Immicrants.—Seldom has it fallen to the lot of poor human creatures to 
contend with such unblusbing effrontery—such impudent audacity—such 
rtinacious determination to mislead—as the inhabitants of this colony 
ave to contend with, in the diversified forms and powers of circulating 
falsehoods, put into operation by a tyrannical and despotic faction; con- 
victed again and again of the most unchristian virtue of lying on a gigantic 
scale, they continue to promulgate, until ’tis likely they begin to believe 
themselves what they promulgate, ‘‘ that British Guiana is the El dorada 
of the world. Men bave but to Jand here and their fortunes are made; the 
labourers in the colony are so happy, so contented—yea, so familiar, and 
upon such intimate terms, with their masters, that visits are interchanged as 
matters of course in sickness; the labourers working in the cane pieces of 


other men can sport horses and gigs, can dine on beef and pork daily, | P 


&c. &c.” 

Now it shall be our duty and care, that these falsehoods shall not go 
uncontradicted nor unrefuted to the world ; and in prosecution of this de- 
termination, we to-day give publication to a few important facts — 
the immigrants in the colony—and the faith that can be put in our planters, 
or in their words. We commence with those from Barbados. 

In the standing advertisement of Mr. Day in the Barbados papers, the 
following paragraph is found :— 

* * * * « and should any of the immi ts, after a month’s trial, dislike 
the country (British Guiana,) and wish to return to Barbados, a free 

will be given them at the expense of the said proprietors.” 

One point may here be raised, i. e. whether or not Mr. Day was autho- 
rized by the proprietary body of this colony to assure the discontented 
labourers a free passage back to Barbados? But this point is easily set 
at rest, first, from our knowledge of Mr. Day; we know that gentleman 
must have been authorized to make this offer as an inducement to labourers 
to try the place. But there is no need of speculating—this condition was 
published extensively, and not only did our planters not disown the guaran- 
tee, but they received the labourers who successively arrived from Bar- 
bados under the stipulation mentioned, of which they were not igno- 
rant, and honourable men would have held it inviolate—not only honour- 
able and upright men would have fulfilled the expectations here which 
were promised in Barbados—but others who may but have the slightest 
= for the character of the colony, or their own words. 

ith two exceptions (Sir Michael Mc Turk and Mr. Goodman, jun.,) 

the rest have refused to fulfil the pledges they made through Mr. Day to 

the labourers at Barbados, and have senlired that, not only did they not 

authorize Mr, Day to assure the people passages back at their expense, but 

that they would not give it. Among these gentlemen with regret we have to 

name the firm of Troughton, Brothers and Co. Our regret atises more from 

the circumstance of the younger brother and partner having, by his per- 

sonal presence at Barbados, sanctioned the deportation oF the people, 

with the assurance of their being sent back should they be dissa- 

tisfied with British Guiana ; and yet this firm and others have broken faith 
‘with the people in a strange land, and leave them to shift for themselves 
‘the best way they can. Then, gentlemen, tell us no more of sending Coolies 
back to Calcutta ; when you, under distinct stipulations, have refused to 
send the Barbados labourers a short distance of four hundred miles ; let 

this be’a warning tothe unwary and too credulous. And now to the Coolies. 

We have heard much about their “‘ sayings” and happiness; but all that 
has been said for them, and about them, by the planters and their organs, 
‘we pronounce false. On the Belle Vue, much need is there to look into 
the treatment and sufferings of the Coolies; they allege that their allow- 
ances are shortened, their houses are in wretched See tition ; that they are 


Se ocher ie te by the manager “ four or five times, four or five of 


*in the sick-house ; they are locked up in it—their manager 
ey dislike,—to use their own’ words, “ Mulligan no prey wy) cia eat 
Cooly rice ;” finally, they are treated somewhat after the manner slaves 


_ were treated. A striking illustration was afforded yesterday morning : an 


overseer was seen with a large board, calling them out of their houses 
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name by name, like the telling off of so many cattle for the field. On 
the celebrated Coolie slave-dealer Gladstone’s plantation—Vriedenhoop, a 
house, half of which is occupied by cattle, is occupied by the Coolies, in 
which, according to the a we have received, Fea fe Coolies 
are packed in a room twenty-four feet long by fourteen + (What the 
proportion is each Cooley bas to pay for house-rent the Rev. Scott may 
calculate—certainly somewhere about thirty-four gilders!) And these are 
the men who, for the life of us we cannot help believing, think that men 
were created for the only object of working to fill their pockets, and are 
no better than animals of the brute creation ; that the world must disgorge 
her population into British Guiana, for the benefit of the insignificant 300 
proprietors she can boast of. 

The Bahamians on Maria’s Lodge deserve alittle notice. A few weeks ago a 
gentleman complained that “‘ a more lazy set of people, than the Bahamians 
he had not met with.”—We supply him with an answer: these people are 
not allowed to quit the plantation to go to the neighbouirng estates, should it 
be only to see their friends—much less to earn a few bits after their tasks 
are finished ; they are not allowed to come to town, should they wish it : 
and we have reason to believe that a rigid system of plantation discipline 
is carried on on Maria’s Lodge, and they are unable to leave the estate 
atall!! This is freedom! This is not slavery? oh, no! Goit gentle. 
men—many more, will find their way to your El dorada. 

It is for Mr. Day to account to the public now. What is the meaning 
of all this? All the responsibility is thrown upon his shoulders, and no 
small degree of odium; and we mistake him, if he expose not the machia- 
velism of these dishonest men. 

MR. DENNIS TODD, AN AMERICAN EMIGRANT. 

Has addressed a letter to the Editor of the Times, complaining of misrepre- 
sentations published in that paper about the happiness and welfare of the 
American immigrants—and with what ease they can perform field labour, 
—and pointed, it would seem, plainly to Mr. Todd as an example (this 
individual being the only tanner who bas arrived from America, and the 
description was evidently intended for him, and that he had performed, 
with no great exertion, two tasks per day (!!!) on a certain plantation. 

The cuckoo note of the writer has been suddenly stopped by the prompt 
refutation of Mr. Todd, and the further explanation of the real feelings of 
his brother immigrants from America—being those of extreme, unnalloyed 
disgust at the fraud and deception practised on them, and to which they 
had all fallen dupes, in being brought to a country where they have to 
work ‘‘ knee deep in mud,” instead of finding the land flowing with 
milk and honey. An important lesson this, and various circumstances 
have of late held up to our planters similar lessons—ell of which, to 
our mind, seem to point to one object :—that they should cease their rage 
for strangers to till the soil, and turn their attention to the husbanding 
their available resources—the native peasantry ; let them cease to oppress 
and maltreat them—let them treat them kindly,—and, instead of hurrying 
to make fortunes, and sacrificing their fellow-men to their avarice and 
cupidity—learn to be content with moderate gains, that so their peasantry 
maybe happy and contented around them ; that they may multiply, and that 
ultimately we may have a hardy and intelligent race. No set of immi- 
grants have in the most remote degree realized any of the great things 

romised—all have become dissatisfied—all have bitterly regretted having 
listened to the ‘* voice of the wise charmers.” It is to be hoped the 
people in the different countries to which our planters look for re- 
cruits, will not be left any longer exposed to the deceptious arts of 
these lying and designing men. 

The evils that have attended immigration are many, without yielding 
any corresponding good, or visible benefit to the colony. Common sense 
would have discovered at an earlier period that if the description of 
benefits held out to strangers as obtainable in Guiana by the sticklers 
for immigration, were true, those blessings and benefits would have be- 
come known all over the world without the suspicious trouble of sending 
agents to represent— or more correctly speaking, to misrepresent them. 
When will our planters learn sense? Which of the many cargoes of peo- 
ple that have arrived in Demerara have given a favourable report of the 
place ?—They have, one and all, declared they were deceived and onl 
want the manliness and intelligence of the Americans to publish their 
disappointment and sufferings. 

We call the attention of our readers to Mr. Todd’s letter, and assure 
them that this gentleman has represented the feelings of his brethren cor- 


rectly. 

(To the Editor of the Guiana Times. ) 
Sm,—Having just been informed that a very highly coloured statement 
appeared in one of the newspapers lately, I believe yours, (?) stating that 
an American immigrant, a tanner by trade, had hiredjhimself on an estate, 
and, in addition to being perfectly satisfied with his new occupation 
laughed at the easy nature of the work he had to perform, after having 
done his two tasks per day, or words to that effect, &c. &c.—I beg leave 
to state Iam the only tanner by trade (and sorry I am that I ever left 
my native country at the instance of Mr. Carbery’s false allurements) 
amongst the American immigrants ; and that though I did hire myself to 
Mr. Jacobs, on his estate called Two Brothers, I there soon got sick, owin, 
to the nature of the employment, having to work nearly knee-deep in ice 
in wet weather ; I therefore left it, after having been at it six weeks, during 
two of which I was laid up with rheumatism. Consequeutly, you and 
the public will perceive that the statement published was a gross fabrica- 
tion. And as my fellow-countrymen naturally tauut me with lending 
myself to the promulgation of falsehoods tending to deceive others, per- 
mit me, humble as I am, to beg you will do me the justice to insert this 
counter-statement in your well-known impartial columns, where, as I said 
before, I believe the former one appeared. 
For general information, I would take leave to state that one and all of 
my unfortunate, deceived fellow-immigrants are dissatisfied, and intend return- 
ing to Baltimore as soon as we can find means to do so. 
I am, Sir, yours very ety, 

i 


is 
DENNIS }4 TODD. 


Mark 
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